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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 10917.! 


URING the month of April the Rev. Charles Wagner, one 

of the best known Protestant clergymen of Paris, talked 
informally to the senior pupils of a public school, under the aus- 
pices of the League for Moral Education. He took for his sub- 
ject: The Lesson of the Branch. He pointed out the grasses, flowers 
and trees pushing up again with gentle persistence in places 
which had been cruelly laid waste by the war. “Although the 
barbarians destroyed all that they could destroy in our un- 
fortunate invaded districts, as soon as the warm breath of 





spring came again, and the earth felt itself touched by the warm 


2 a sun, everywhere in the track of these Huns, little green spears 
ee. | sprang up out of the ground. Not as capable of resistance as 
Fe.) steel lances, they yet cannot be stopped. Attila used to say: 
ais ‘Wherever I go with my hordes, grass never grows again!’ Yes, 
rl Attila, it does grow again; life is stronger than thou!” 
tS I recall these words—which were followed by prolonged ap- 


plause—whenever I think how philosophical labors have con- 
tinued in France in spite of all the various difficulties brought by 









the war. Paper for books has become scarce. For the little 
that is to be had, one pays four times the usual price. There 
are no printers; all those who are not too old or ill are in arms. 
Our younger generation of writers and professors are in arms too, 
and many of them have been mowed down by death. Others 
have been invalided by wounds or diseases contracted in the 
1 Translated from the French by Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert. 
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service, and cannot work. As for the older men, there are almost 
none among them who have not added to their professional duties 
voluntary service at the mayoralties, ministries, or hospitals— 
some contribution toward the many kinds of work helpful in 
national defense. Add to this that the hardships of physical 
life, anxiety for our sons in battle, sad memories of the dead, and 
restlessness in regard to the future which this frightful crisis is 
preparing for humanity, are conditions not suited to help disin- 
terested reflection, the peaceful study of problems, the contem- 
plative analysis of ideas. For such activities'to proceed under 
proper conditions, there is need of leisure and liberty of mind. 
Well,—philosophical work continues nevertheless, through weari- 
ness, privation and anxiety. Like the grass which reappears on 
the shell-wasted land, like the shoots of trees which spring from 
the trunks cut down by the invaders, philosophical productivity 
surmounts all obstacles, our Faculties continue to teach, our two 
great Reviews still appear, and books, perhaps more numerous 
than last year’s, still discuss philosophical problems. 


5. 


As is natural, the question of droit is still in order.!. Phases of 
the subject which we have already noted have been taken up 
again and developed afresh,—in the first place, the criticism of 
the theory (which spread especially in Germany, but which was 
held somewhat even in France before the war) that might makes 
right. Ina volume entitled La Force et le Droit, with the sub-ti- 
tle, Le prétendu “droit biologique’’ (Bibliotheque de philosophie 
contemporaine), M. R. Anthony subjects the question to a close 
logical analysis. His method is somewhat scholastic, but un- 
questionably convincing. The author is an anthropologist and 
general scholar who has read widely and made extensive use of 
authorities. Students of the history of philosophy will find in 
his book the position of Hobbes interpreted in an entirely new 
way, and therefore rehabilitated; and although they may not 
accept the conclusion, they will surely be interested. Scientists 
will find in it an arsenal of facts taken from direct observation of 


! See the Philosophical Review, 1916, pp. 531-541. 
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life, and original views on the problems of evolution. Theauthor 
does not, like Kropotkin, M. de Lanessan, and Edmond Perrier, 
merely show that natural selection does not operate exclusively, 
or even chiefly, in the struggle between individuals of a given 
species. He knows this fact and recalls it. But his criticism is 
more profound. It rests upon a radical separation of ethical or 
normative ideas from biological ideas (as also from historical 
ideas of a biological type). The theory that might makes right 
rests upon the two following assumptions: (1). Evolution is an 
advance toward something better; it consists in a progress. 
(2). Selection through struggle is the essential factor in evolu- 
tion. But in the opinion of M. Anthony, both assumptions are 
false; the first is contrary to the very spirit of science; progress. 
amelioration, is an extra-scientific concept; judgments of fact de- 
scriptive of reality cannot possibly give rise to judgments of 
value, which are appreciations of reality. Von Bernhardi used 
to say: “If it were not for war, inferior and degenerate races 
would finally stifle all healthy and fructifying elements; . . . it 
is in selection that the creative force of war resides.”” And 
Professor Lasson: ‘A State could not logically admit the decis- 
ions of any tribunal as superior to itself, without thereby disap- 
pearing. Conflict is the very essence and law of the relations 
between states.’’ Biology confirms neither the one nor the other 
of these statements. There has been talk of ‘biological justice.’ 
The phrase is affected and senseless. The ‘progress’ which is 
gratuitously attributed to evolution cannot be defined except by 
an act of faith springing from some other source than the ob- 
servation of facts. Historically, it is not even certain that man 
is the last arrival on the surface of the globe. And whether 
he is or not, proves nothing; is the last arrival necessarily the 
best? We have here an affirmation implying the belief in cer- 
tain values; it is to these values, therefore, that we must have 
recourse in judging of right and justice. 

The second assumption to which the advocates of biological 
war appeal, stands the test no better; for it is possible to show 
that the selection resulting from struggle (that within species 
as well as that between species) seems to play only a minor part 
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in evolution. Furthermore, the selection due to struggle between 
members of the same species results chiefly in the acceleration of 
the process of extinction, and especially in the increasing of 
specialization, which finally robs the species of the plasticity 
necessary to life. Finally, the most harmless selection—that 
due simply to competition without aggression or battle—is 
undoubtedly able to conserve the most richly endowed individ- 
uals, those best fitted to satisfy their needs; “‘ but this is owing to 
the fact that in this case superiority lies not in force, that is, in 
the means of harming others, but in the ability to utilize the 
means of livelihood.’’ So the conclusion is that the struggle of 
men among themselves, however envisaged, is opposed to happi- 
ness, as well as to the perfection of ‘human nature.’ Spinoza 
had already demonstrated this truth. 

Judging merely from the formulas, one would be tempted to 
believe that Dr. Grasset’s book, Devoirs et périls biologiques, 
is directly opposed in its teaching to the book we have just con- 
sidered. Is not belief in ‘biological obligations’ of the same kind 
as belief in ‘biological justice’? To think this, however, is to 
misunderstand the thought of the famous professor of Mont- 
pellier. By ‘biological obligations’ he does not mean duties im- 
posed by biology, but applications of moral obligation, for which 
biology furnishes the material. 

It is evident that, for the fulfillment of duty, one must know 
physiological and sociological laws; a good will cannot make up 
for that lack. Only science and experience can teach us the 
danger in stimulants which give momentary well-being at the 
cost of permanent poisoning—stimulants such as alcohol, mor- 
phine, ether, cocaine. Science and experience are needed again 
to define the laws of hygiene, to prove the physiological necessity 
of work, and determine the point where it becomes excessive, and 
hence harmful and contrary to morality. The pathological 
character of suicide in its relation to the individual and society 
is another ‘biological’ reason for condemning it ethically. If 
Dr. Grasset’s belief that the existence of the family is a necessity 
of social health could be shown to be true, the sexual obligations 
of man would be precisely defined. Depopulation through a 
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low birth-rate or high mortality—now simply facts—would 
translate themselves into injunctions, or even obligations. 

There have been biologists, it is true, who have believed that 
natural science teaches us the law of struggle: for example, M. 
Le Dantec, in his book on Egoisme (1911). No,replies Dr. Gras- 
set, fortunately this is an error contradicted by all life and even 
by Le Dantec’s own character;' but an error the more dangerous 
and the more to be guarded against in that it has clearly played a 
terrible rdle in the military hysteria of the Germany of to-day. 
It is true, of course, that Germany has had no monopoly of the 
pseudo-scientific theories which weaken the notion of right. We 
must even recognize that some of her great thinkers, Kant surely, 
and even, with some reservations, Jhering, have seen that the 
‘historical and biological’ school is weak even in theory; it is 
important not to identify all German philosophy with the manuals 
of the General Staff. Nevertheless, the mistakes of biology are 
to some extent responsible for this systematic scorn of humanity. 

In contrast with the author of Egoisme, Germany has put its 
doctrine into practice, and we have seen all the applications of a 
Kriegsraison contrary to the ‘rulesof war.’ “ But is the culture 
of which the Germans boast and by means of which they justify 
their Vandalism a true expression of science?”’ To believe this is 
to fail to recognize that there exists a ‘human kingdom’ even from 
the point of view of scientific observation, and that ‘human bi- 
ology ’, when completely understood, shows that the conditions of 
human existence are quite other than those of flesh-eating ani- 
mals or even of ants. The existence of altruistic sentiments; 
their value for the survival of the individual and the race; the 
enormous ‘biologicai danger’ which would follow a weakening of 
these sentiments—a danger which is only too well attested by the 
present struggle—this is what Dr. Grasset presents as ‘fact,’ 
and if he disagrees with M. Anthony on points of detail, he cer- 


tainly agrees with his fundamental idea. 


Il. 


Such are the reflections of the biologists. The reflections of 
the jurists reach the same result. In a remarkable article 


1 See below, §VI. 
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published by the Revue de Métaphysique,, M. Davy inquires 
both as a student of the history of law and as a philosopher: 
Why is the pledge of one’s word binding? He shows that regard 
for agreements (made either by treaty, contract, or simple prom- 
ise) is a product of civilization, and that one may trace the gradual 
development of this attitude. To attach importance to a pledge 
is by no means to miss the teaching of history and show Utopian 
tendencies; it is rather to keep to the course of all historical 
progress. The farther back we go, the more we find the 
only sources of legal bond to be authority or fact. In 
ancient Roman law “the very notion of a contract, properly so- 
called,—that is, the notion of an agreement which is preéminent- 
ly voluntary, does not exist.’ In that primitive time the obli- 
gatory force of an agreement came neither from conscience nor 
from the volition of the subjects. What made these agreements 
effective was the variety of contrivances designed to hold men 
together by external means—devices which have a borrowed 
power, and somehow always materialize and objectify the legal 
bond which they constitute.* 

It would be impossible to summarize here M. Davy’s learned 
analysis of nexum, mancipatio, and damnatio. The notions of 
giving a pledge, hostage, or bail are the essence of them. Formal 
justice is at first conceived of as a system of acts producing phys- 
ical or magical effects: ‘‘ Nuda pactio obligationem non gerit."” The 
true contract gradually frees itself from this system, but even 
after it begins to assume its true form, it retains some traces of 
the primitive type of obligation. The pronouncement of history 
is then this: To those who invoke it to prove that treaties have 
always been ‘scraps of paper’ unless guaranteed by force, it 
answers that, on the contrary, they have increasingly had value 
in themselves, and that scorn for contracts is a regression. 

M. Lévy-Ullmann considers the question from another angle, 
and in a very interesting and learned volume reviews all the 
classical definitions of law (le Droit) and discusses their merits 

! May, 1917. 

2 Revue de Miétaphysique, May, 1917, p. 333- 

3 Ibid., p. 334. 
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and defects. M. Lévy-Ullmann was professor of civillaw in the 
unfortunate University of Lille, in the region at present occupied 
by the Germans. Fleeing before the invaders, he came to Paris, 
where he has had charge of a course in the Faculty of Law. His 
book begins by bringing to mind and criticizing the formula of 
the Institutes and of the Digest; then the formulas, also ancient, 
which defined law by the authority of enactments. He then 
examines in great detail the contemporary attempts to penetrate 
farther into the problem. He divides these into two general 
classes: (1) The definitions of Law which treat this term as really 
inclusive of several distinct concepts, and which therefore abandon 
any attempt to find a single formula covering them completely; 
for example, those of Baudry-Lacantinerie, Cheneaux, also of 
M. M. Planiol, Ambroise Colin and Capitant. With these must 
be associated the view of M. Demogue,? who believes that the 
notion of law may be, not defined, but described (or, as a logician 
would say, defined by postulates). (2) The views which pretend 
to have found a single definition, which applies to the word in 
the whole extent of its meaning, generic definitions, of which all 
partial definitions would be regarded as mere species. This is 
the author’s own view; but here again he uses his own formula 
only after having carefully reviewed and classified those of the 
best known jurists. Some of them discuss the legitimate use of 
force in law: ‘‘ Law,” Aubry and Rau used to say, “‘is the sum-total 
of precepts or rules of conduct to which men may be constrained to 
"3 


conform by an external or physical force. Or again, some in- 


vestigators try to understand the purpose of law: “‘Law,” said 


Bufnoir,* “is the sum-total of rules which regulate, under the 
social sanction, the liberty of one man in relation to that of 
others.”” Quite recently a penetrating study of this same con- 
ception has been made by M. Francois Gény, one of the most 
philosophical minds among our professors of law.® In a work 

1 La définition du Droit, one volume, 8vo, Librairie du Recueil Sirey. This vol- 
ume is to be the first of a series entitled: Eléments d'Introduction générale a l'étude 


des sciences juridiques. 


2 Les notions fondamentales du droit privé, 1911. 
3 Cours de droit civil, 1839. 
4 Cours de droit civil, 1888. 


5 M. Gény is professor in the faculty of law at Nancy. The work which gave 
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(Science et technique en droit privé positif)' which has ap- 
peared since the opening of the war, he defines law thus: ‘‘The 
sum-total of rules which regulate the external conduct of man in 
relation to that of his fellows, and which—following out man’s 
natural sense under conditions created by the collective con- 
science of humanity—seem to be susceptible of a social sanction, 
or at need of the sanction of force, and are (or try to be) pro- 
vided with such sanction; and from then on assume the form of 
categorical imperatives regulating particular wills for the sake of 
social order.” 

With this definition—which assuredly conforms but little to the 
classical stipulation of brevity, but which has force and depth— 
M. Lévy-Ullmann connects, and yet distinguishes from it, those 
which are influenced by the Kantian tradition, whether they 
follow it altogether or transform it in the spirit of sociology? 
for example, those of President Tanon,’ M. Duguit,* or in a 
different spirit, of M. Gaston Richard,’ and M. Charmont.* 

In the light of these attempts at definition, varying in form 
indeed, but bound together by their belief in the intrinsic value 
of law and its ethical validity, what new definition does M. 
Lévy-Ullmann propose? This: “Law is the defining of what 
men and groups of men may or may not do without incurring 
censure, seizure, or a particular application of force.’”’ 

Logicians will doubtless be disposed to cavil at this “ particu- 
him his reputation is entitled: ‘‘ Méthode d'interprétation et sources en droit privé 
positif."" Paris, Chevalier Maresc, 1899. 

1 Two volumes, 8vo, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1914-1915, No. 16, p. 51. 

?In this connection it may be remarked that M. Durkheim always remained 
Kantian in his ethical point of view, even while becoming a sociologist. I have often 
heard him say that in his opinion all of Kant's ethical analysis is true, but the reality 


which it describes remains unexplained. Sociology validates Kant's postulate of 


an absolute and existing duty by discovering the explanation for it, and its relation 


to facts. 

: L'évolution du droit et la conscience sociale, 1900. 

* L’Etat, le droit objectif et la loi positive, 1901. Les transformations du droit 
privé, 1912. 


5 La sociologie juridique et la défense du droit subjectif, Revue philosophique 
March, 1912. This is particularly a discussion of M. Duguit's thesis as set forth 
in the books just cited. 

* La Renaissance du droit naturel;—le droit et l esprit democratique, 1908. 


7 La défense du Droit, p. 165. 
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lar application ’’; they will ask whether law is simply a ques- 
tion of doing or not doing and whether it does not admit of 
the notion of compulsion,—the appeal to authority in order to 
force men to act or to abstain from acting; philosophers will 
surely reproach M. Lévy-Ullmann also with not having empha- 
sized sufficiently the notion of a moral standard and with ap- 
parently reducing the whole question of law to the matter of 
particular enacted laws. But although this last objection has 
some foundation, it is valid rather in respect to the precise terms 
of the formula than in regard to its basis. Simply in reading 
M. Lévy’s commentary and the ‘considerations’ by which he 
sustains his argument, one is convinced that the liberty of which 
he speaks is not merely physical liberty in Hobbes’s sense, but 
“such a liberty as Kant recognized, and as the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man defined,—the power to do anything which does 
not injure another.’"' The author uses as the motto for his 
conclusion the sentence from the well-known jurist, Beudant, who 
wrote in 1891: “In the development of contemporary thought, 
England represents the principle of Utility, Germany, of Force, 
and France would no longer represent herself, if she ceased to 
represent Justice.’” 
Ill. 

It is not really leaving the question of ‘droit’ to speak of the 
Society of Nattons,—a theme long regarded as a Utopian fancy 
and classed, along with other illusions, among ‘“‘les réves d’un 
homme de bien.’"® Before the war men were glad to leave this 
notion to the philosophers; practical men boasted of their scorn 
for it. To-day, on the contrary, lawyers and politicians are 
not too proud to discuss it. And only a short time ago one of our 
dailies, which always embellishes its title-page with a motto in 
large characters, had at the top of that page this sentence: 
‘““Every man has two countries, his own . . . and the Society of 

1 Tbid., pp. 138-1509. . 

2 Le Droit individuel et Etat, p. 288. 

3 Les réves d'un homme de bien is the title of a famous little book which appeared 
in 1775 and sums up the most interesting ideas of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre: his pro- 
ject of perpetual peace, of taxes in proportion to income, of the higher education of 


women, etc. 
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Nations.”" To be sure, another journal quickly protested as if, 
in thus adapting the famous line, something shocking had been 
said against patriotism. But public opinion is more and more 
favorable to the idea, especially as in France it is considered a 
‘Wilsonian’ idea. 

Two important volumes have appeared this year on the sub- 
ject, and one pamphlet which is as important asa volume. Both 
books are entitled: La Société des Nations, and their respective 
authors are a jurist, M. Maxime Leroy,' and M. Edgard Mil- 
haud,? the Dean of the Faculty of Social and Economic Sciences 
at Geneva. The pamphlet, by M. Ferdinand Buisson, was pub- 
lished by the League of Human Rights, of which he is President; 
it is entitled: Les principes de la Société des Nations. 

These works are all characterized by the anxiety to avoid 
visionary optimism and the use of such imprudent, antiquated 
remarks as: “It is desirable; and, if realized, would be very 
beneficial; therefore, it is possible.”” The thou oughtest, therefore 
thou canst, has no place in international politics; the forces at 
work are too independent of the individuals who think. I do 
not mean to say that the moral and personal aspect of the ques- 
tion seems negligible to them. Far from it: for example, M. 
Milhaud lays emphasis on the necessity of the development of 
a public opinion parallel to the new organization. He reckons 
upon an education fitted to nourish the ‘international loyalty’ 
which is to be the objective and psychological aspect of the new 
regime. He thinks that journalism will play an important part 
in forming this new type of mind. Similarly, M. Maxime Le- 
roy expects that international relations will be matters of general 
knowledge in order that appeals may be made to public opinion 
and that the shabbiness (mesquinerie) or immorality of diplomatic 
intrigues may be avoided. He also believes that the men of the 
twentieth century—at least all those that think and who are ca- 
pable of acting in accordance with their thought—must be brought 
to see ‘that there is no national honor superior to right, or, more 
exactly, that the sentiment of honor must be absorbed in that of 


1 Giard & Briére, publishers, 1917. 
? Bernard Grasset, publisher, 1917. 
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right."” But both of them know and feel that these mental and 
moral attitudes are not sufficient to change the frightful régime of 
violence in which we are living; fo’ this there is needed larger 
action, and action founded objectively on fact. Are there such 
forces as are needed? One can not suppress war as one can 
modify an institution established by act of Parliament. M. 
Maxime Leroy, in particular, has set himself to sustain his 
argument by present matters of fact and by historical analyses 
relating especially to the nature of societies and governments. 
Almost all civilized modern states have been transformed in their 
inner constitution, that is, in regard to their citizenship: they 
have got beyond the authoritative imperium, ‘government’ 
properly so-called, to an administration through public depart- 
ments, operated in the interest of the citizens. At the same time 
the citizens themselves have become more on a level with each 
other, and more influential in the direction of affairs. As to their 
foreign relations, states have accepted international agreements 
more and more,—on very special questions, it is true, but in 
ways which limit none the less the absolute authority which 
governments in former times arrogated to themselves. In 
international law as it concerns individuals, the principle of 
territorial sovereignty has constantly receded before the prin- 
ciple that laws apply to persons; the stranger more and more 
remains subject to his own law, which prevails over the law of the 
country in which he lives. The entire commercial and industrial 
class has been working actively in the same direction; and before 
the present war—which has put everything on trial—it had made 
considerable progress toward that end. These two movements, the 
internal and external, go hand in hand; this is one of the main 
ideas of M. Leroy’s book. The State has ceased to have a ‘feudal’ 
relation to its citizens; they are less and less ‘subjects;’ also, 
though less apparently, it has lost this ‘feudal’ character in re- 
lation to other peoples. ‘Sovereignty’ has been checked a little 
by each of the judicial reforms of the past centuries. It moves, 
therefore, continually toward a condition in which it would no 
longer obstruct the administration of a higher authority; and the 


traditional predilections for it can now no longer sustain it. 
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Examples such as those of the Swiss cantons, the United States, 
the Pan-American Union, the British Dominions, the Union for 
arbitration formed by Argentina, Brazil, and Chili, show that 
states can in actual fact be largely autonomous, and yet that this 
autonomy need not imply absence of all control, or all legal, 
administrative, or even national connection with other states. As 
M. Milhaud remarks, even the present war has brought the Allies 
into a closer economic and political bond of union than former 
alliances that were made for political or war-like purposes; 
and the League of Neutrals, formed at the same time, also pre- 
supposes a partial abnegation of ‘sovereignty.’ 

We must try to understand thoroughly what it is we want, 
to foresee the most practical system of organization, the most 
secure system of sanctions; economic sanctions first, in which M. 
Milhaud has great confidence, M. Leroy a little less; then mili- 
tary sanctions, which may not perhaps enter actively into play, 
but without which the guarantee of international justice would 
be too weak. ‘“‘Law,’’ says M. Buisson in the same spirit, “only 
reigns in any human society, when it has force at its command. 
Civilization no more consists in the separation of law from force 
in the international than in the national stage. Power without 
justice is the réle of the criminal; justice without power the rdéle of 
the victim. Human society should be neither the one nor the 
other . . . . That is why reference to a Society of Nations as to 
a Platonic incarnation of Justice, shows ignorance of even the 
data of the problem. The Society of Nations would amount to 
nothing, not even to a frail barrier, if it were not at least as well 
armed against delinquents, as sure of prevailing over them, as 
superior in force to all possible rebellions, as each nation is to the 
enemies of common justice.”” But although these military 
preparations are indispensable, they will perhaps be little used, 
just in proportion as they are solidly made and there is world- 
wide knowledge of them. They can be used as a preventive 
before being used for repression. This is precisely what happens 
within each State. For we must remember that inevery country 
there is an infinity of litigation which is never brought to court, 


of offenses or crimes which are never committed, in spite of the 
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tendency of individuals toward them, because public opinion 
clearly foresees the outcome of the legal process or the repression 
of the crimes; and to this anticipation is finally grafted the senti- 
ment which is properly moral. Some day we shall see this 
sentiment operative between states, as it is now between indi- 
viduals. ‘‘The function of a society is precisely to change the 
state of mind of its citizens. A society of citizens creates a 
feeling of obligation toward the nation. A society of nations 
will create a sentiment of international justice.’’ But in the 
opinion of all those who desire this judicial organization in the 
future, it should be established from now on between the Allies. 
“It would be the best proof,’”’ says M. Buisson again, “that they 
could give each other and the world of their absolute sincerity, 
and of the practical efficacy of the remedy they propose for this 
international anarchy—an anarchy which has heretofore had 
no other remedy than war.” 
IV. 

It was inevitable that the war should react upon the estimate 
placed on German philosophy. About 1890 to 1900 the estimate, 
it is true, was too high. There were a number of reasons for this 
exaggeration. Just as pleasantries in a foreign tongue (when 
one finally understands them) seem much better than in the 
original language, so philosophical ideas seem more profound, 
perhaps because one is so pleased with oneself for grasping them. 
In the case of German—a language particularly difficult and far 
removed from our own—the effect is naturally strengthened. 
Moreover, the French easily become infatuated with a neigh- 
boring people, as, for example, with the Italy of the sixteenth 
century, or the England of the eighteenth. Then too, the 
Germans gave themselves out as the philosophers par excellence, 
and in the end people simply took their word for it. Beside 
their real qualities, people attributed to them imaginary ones. 

To-day the reverse is true. It is not possible to give here a 
bibliography of all the criticisms of German philosophy. They 
are everywhere, given in a few lines, either in the pages of the 


Reviews, the daily papers, or non-philosophical books. I shall 
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mention merely as specimens two books which are very different 
from each other: Science francaise et science allemande by Dr. G. 
Papillaut, professor at the Paris school of Anthropology; Morale 
kantienne et morale humaine by M. Sartiaux, who seems to be of 
a different type, and—judging from his ideas—to belong to the 
religious and conservative element of society. 

Science francaise et science allemande is written from the natur- 
alistic and scientific point of view. The plan of the book con- 
sists in setting over against each other two ways of philosophizing. 
The first way is to satisfy the normal human instinct for ration- 
ality. It is the outcome of the direct or indirect analysis of 
concepts; it starts with experience and extracts from it certain 
rigorously defined conceptions, of which numbers and geometrical 
figures are the perfect examples; and then proceeds to determine 
the exact relationships between the phenomena thus defined,— 
first classifying the phenomena, then ascertaining the causal 
connections, and finally, establishing laws. This is the good 
method inherited from Descartes, Condillac, Cl. Bernard, the 
method of honest and objective science. The second consists 
in “the vicious satisfactions of the instinct for rationality.”’ 
It appears in Scholasticism (in the bad sense of that word, for 
M. Papillaut recognizes that there were some fruitful systems in 
mediaeval philosophy). It is the method of vague abstraction, 
the very opposite of the first method. Out of conceptions imper- 
fectly understood, it makes explanatory entities. It hyposta- 
tizes actions and relations. It confises the laws which sum up 
phenomena with the causes that produce them; and in order to 
give a complete (although illusory) satisfaction to our desire for 
unity, it intoxicates us with grand mystical conceptions and 
dazzles us with a mythology of abstractions and categories, 
transformed into real powers and capable of engendering the uni- 
verse. 

The first of these two tendencies, according to Dr. Papillaut, 
is the guiding-principle of French rationalism and the greater 
part of English Empiricism, movements which are also in other 
respects more closely connected than has been commonly noted. 


The second is represented by German philosophy and its mis- 
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guided followers in France and England. One’s first thought, 
in reading this description, is of post-Kantian Romanticism. 
sut M. Papillaut goes farther back: Kant himself, in his opinion, 
is the best example of this philosophy. Nothing could be more 
scholastic or verbal than his distinction between the matter and 
form of knowledge, when the truth is that experience moves in a 
continuous development toward reason. Nothing could be 
more useless (Schopenhauer had already made fun of it) than the 
ne varietur table of twelve categories with their artificial sym- 
metry. Did he not know that the categories came from Aris- 
totle’s analysis of the forms of language? Quite in the same 
spirit, Kant interpreted the sensibility, the understanding, and 
the reason, as ‘distinct powers,’ superior to the process of knowl- 
edge and regulating its mode of activity. Then what does he 
mean when he represents all these forms as belonging ‘‘to the 
human mind?”’ This mode of speech is perfectly legitimate, if 
an objective view of the world is admitted, and if the categories 
are taken as showing the special character of the psychical 
functions of the human race, the latter being regarded as a 
biological species. But this is not what he means, or else he 
remains singularly unclear at this point. Moreover, if that is 
his meaning, he ought to recognize the essentially variable and 
progressive character of these categories. But this would be 
quite opposed to the spirit of his work, which represents them as 
the invariable and eternal forms of transcendental logic. Then 
again, the same formalism dominates his ethical system and 
deprives it of the value commonly assigned to it. The Humanity 
within us which he wishes us to respect is not the individual and 
living person, such as Renouvier later put at the center of his 
ethics, but an elusive abstraction. The spirit of positive science, 
in ethics as in epistemology, is radically opposed to the Kantian 
‘scholasticism.’ 

It is from another point of view, one which is, if not religious, 
at least sympathetic to Catholicism,' that M. Sartiaux attacks the 
ethics of Kant. As he justly remarks in his opening pages, 

Chis is the author’s own statement But elsewhere he does not hesitate to 


acknowledge that the argument in the ‘transcendental dialectic’ against the proofs 


for the existence of God is decisive, and that other proofs must be sought 
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French Catholicism has always been opposed (perhaps mis- 
takenly) to Kantianism, a philosophy which, on the other hand, 
has been welcomed by the liberal and rationalistic parties. The 
reproach of Kantianism brought against an ecclesiastic, was, 
before the war, and still is, a very grave accusation. In the 
opinion of M. Sartiaux, Kantianism is a product of Protestantism 
(which he dislikes), and has the same hybrid character. The 
‘good will’ as the basis of all morality is merely ‘intention’ as 
Luther understood it. It is the philosophy of the ‘half-believing’ 
who have abandoned the traditional church and do not dare in 
their weak revolt to go as far as radical naturalism. 

The book is interesting in spite of the errors and the too evi- 
dent prejudices. For example, the author believes that the 
spiritualism of Cousin is still the basis of the ethics officially 
taught in the primary, secondary, and higher schools, which is 
not true; he takes literally Schiller’s epigram about the duty of 
despising one’s friends, and Heine’s coarse jokes about old Lampe 
weeping over the criticism of all speculative theology. In spite 
of definite statements to the contrary in the text, he attributes to 
Kant the pretension of founding a ‘new morality’; he misre- 
presents Kant’s ideas on war and peace; and finally, relying upon 
the testimony of those who knew him best in his old age, he paints 
him as an insane egoist, one who, through the regularity of his 
habits, had become almost a machine, the most Prussian of 
Prussians, lacking in frankness and sincerity, infatuated with 
discipline, subservient to authority, incapable of conceiving of 
good otherwise than in the form of a command—a command-in- 


as a caricature is true. Yet there are 





itself! All this is true 
some blows which hit. The discussion of Kant’s ethical formal- 
ism is sound and penetrating. The opposition between the 
morality of the Good, which attracts, and of the Imperative, 
which commands, indicates a thoroughly philosophical and justi- 
fiable point of view. It will be remembered that long before the 
war M. Brochard, professor at the Sorbonne, in a famous article,' 
and also M. Cresson, in his Morale de Kant, had already begun 
a campaign in that direction. 


1‘ La morale ancienne et la morale moderne,” Revue philosophique, 1901. 
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However, at the present moment, it would be more philosophi- 
cal still, not to confuse the criticism of ideas with national issues, 
for such a confusion can only weaken one’s judgment. Perhaps 
German philosophy has gained something, as M. Sartiaux says, 
“from the spell which foreign ideas always cast over France.” 
If it has, we must admit that the same illusion has been produced 
in England and the United States. But is this a time when we 
can see things in just the right light? Let us hear the charges, 
but wait before judging and perhaps especially before making 
distinctions. At present Kant’s is the name best known in 
German philosophy. He attracts blows as did the white plume 
of don Sancho. Twenty years from now we shall be able to tell 
whether or not he was really wounded. 

In Switzerland, at least, he is still a strong influence, as is 
also all the idealistic metaphysic which followed him. An 
interesting proof of this is the Etudes de philosophie morale, 
written by the young and distinguished professor in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, M. Charles Werner. This work strongly 
reminds one of the French Eclecticism of Victor Cousin by its 
matter, and perhaps still more by its form. It is not only well 
written, but at times eloquent, and with the eloquence which we 
still admire (while no longer subscribing to the doctrines) of the 
author of Du Vrat, du Beau et du Bien. 

M. Charles Werner has the religious, ethical, and metaphysical 
temper. Naturalism, the scepticism of free thinkers, and es- 
pecially pluralism, are his enemies, as they were the enemies of 
the English Neo-Kantians of the school of Green. In his opinion, 
Hegelianism is still the ideal form of philosophy, because it ex- 
presses the noblest attitude which a mind reverent before the 
works of God, and exalted in the contemplation of the Absolute, 
can take toward the universe. Kant himself, he thinks, was 
not enough of a metaphysician; he was too close to agnosticism, 
too attached to that “fruchtbare Bathos der Erfahrung,”’ which he 
preferred, he said, ‘“‘to high towers and to men who resembled 
them.’”’ At another point the philosophy of Renouvier under- 
goes severe treatment at the hands of M. Werner. In one of 


the important chapters of the book, the splendid orderliness of 
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the idealistic structure is contrasted with the narrowness and 
lack of unity of neo-criticism. M. Werner wishes particularly 
to warn his compatriots, the Swiss theologians, against their 
tendency to seek in neo-criticism support for their religious 
conceptions. Genuine, radical evil, such as Renouvier conceives 
of, he cannot admit: his optimism and conception of God would 
not allow it. How could a world so stained with imperfections 
express the Absolute Mind? 
V. 

In psychology, apart from a very good general treatise by M. 
Dugas on Memory, treated exclusively from the introspective 
point of view,' and a certain number of articles in the Revue 
Philosophique, miscellaneous articles are continually appearing. 

First, all sorts of works upon the psychology of the war, some 
written up hastily in a dug-out during the strange breathing- 
spaces of battles or in the hospitals at the rear, when the wounded 
are not too numerous. Dr. Georges Dumas, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Psychology at the Sorbonne (during war-time médecin- 
major), has published a series of articles (soon to be published in 
one volume) in the Revue de Paris? under the title, Les troubles 
mentaux etla guerre. Dr. J. Lépine, professor at the University of 
Lyons, has just brought out a work which has been very highly 
estimated, called Troubles mentaux de guerre’ (containing a very 
full bibliographical index of French works on the same subject). 
Hystérie et Pithiatisme, by Drs. Babinski and Froment, also con- 
tains sections of philosophical interest.4. In Les Emotions et la 
guerre, by Dr. Maurice Dide,' there is a little of everything, from 
what the title would indicate to a social psychology of the Ger- 
man people and a theory of physiological ethics in which reference 
is made to Guyau. In an essentially similar vein, but in a more 
‘literary’ manner, Drs. Huot and Voivenel have written a book 
on Courage,“—a glitter of anecdotes, pleasantries, historical 

! La mémoire et l'oubli, 1 vol., 12mo, Flammarion, 1917 

2 Revue de Paris, June 15 and July 15, 1916; March 1 and April 15, 1917 


* One volume, 12mo, the ‘Horizon’ collection, Masson & Co., 1917 


‘Same publisher and same collection. 
] - 


' One volume, 8vo, Library of contemporary philosophy, Alcan, 1917. 


* One volume, t2mo, Alcan, 1917. 
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reminiscences, theories, and literary or philosophical quotations 
or allusions. There is much talk of women more militari: one 
seems to hear the sound of after-dinner chatter at an officers’ 
and sugeons’ mess covering up with bursts of somewhat feverish 
vivacity the noise of a near-by cannonade. A much more sober 
work is that of M. J. Sageret: La guerre et le progres. Under this 
decidedly comprehensive title the author discusses, in an intelli- 
gent and often suggestive fashion, a series of philosophical or 
social questions relating, on the one hand, to man’s place in 
nature, and on the other, to the present situation. It abounds in 
flashes of insight and ingenious criticism of many contemporary 
theories. In this respect, it is a good book to represent the state 
of philosophical ideas at the present time among the mass of 
educated people who are not specialists. 

There is also much that is worth while in a little book by Mlle. 
Joteyko on La science du travail et de son organisation.2. She gives 
the practical results of investigations (especially her own) on the 
subject of fatigue, and some observations on the psychology of 
working-men. Naturally, an important chapter is devoted to the 
Taylor system. Another chapter, comparing the work done by 
the right hand with the work done by the left, gives some curious 
conclusions, which are doubtless provisional. 

Further, two works have just appeared in the Library of 
Contemporary Philosophy by well-known authors, upon the 
abnormal or hypothetical phenomena of psychical life. The 
first is Automatisme et Suggestion by Dr. Bernheim, veteran in 
the scientific battles which have made famous the name of ‘the 
school of Nancy.’ It is well known that the school admits, with 
reference to such questions as we are discussing, only one essential 
and basal fact: suggestion. According to the teachers of the 
school, Dr. Liébault, Dr. Beaunis, Dr. Bernheim, the professor of 
law at Liége, there are no ‘hypnotic phenomena,’ if by that is 
meant special phenomena, depending upon an hysterical neurosis, 


and peculiar to only a few individuals. There is in all men 


1 One volume, 12mo, Payot, 1917 
?One volume, 12mo, Alcan, 1917. Mlle. Joteyko is head of the psycho-phy- 
logical laboratory at the University of Brussels. At present, while a refugee in 


Paris, she has charge of a free course at the Faculty of Letters 
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suggestibility, ranging from the most normal susceptibility to 
persuasion and example, to intense, exaggerated forms (for all 
psychological phenomena are exaggerated in some people) which 
are of extreme power. Many chapters of the book are devoted 
o the establishment of this doctrine by new facts. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these chapters is the one on psycho- 
therapy which gives striking examples of what an intelligent 
physician can do by word and gesture without any other ther- 
apeutic agent. 

Dr. Bernheim also rejects as myth the splitting up of the mind, 
the action of a superior or distinct subliminal ego. He believes 
that in cases where one seems to see a split of this sort the psycho- 
logical state is simply analogous to that of the man who falls 
asleep and who, while dozing, directs or perceives more intense 
and spontaneous images than when awake. If, while in this 
intermediate condition, one writes, like Coleridge, or composes 
music, like Tartini, the illusion later that these acts were per- 
formed by a radically distinct ego is due simply to forgetfulness. 
How many things we forget that we have experienced even when 
fully awake! 

M. Bernheim discards, therefore, as illusions all phenomena 
which might be supposed to call into play occult powers or new 
faculties. On the other hand, it is these very phenomena which 
compose the subject-matter of M. Boirac’s latest book: L’ Avenir 
des Sciences psychiques... He here discusses at length the 
‘suggestionist’ interpretation of the School of Nancy, and, in 
particular, recalls the fact that one of its founders, Liébault, to 
whom I just now referred, had written a curious work on zoo- 
magnétisme which his successors let fall into oblivion. By 
psychical sciences Boirac means the study of the phenomena 
of telepathy, animal magnetism, clairvoyance, and prevision. 
The book is a rational, moderate, often sensible argument for 
their reality. It would be too much to say that it is convincing. 
It brings forward only a few new facts; also, the main point of 


‘One volume, 8vo, the Library of Contemporary Philosophy, Alcan, 1917. M. 
Boirac died this year shortly after completing this book. He was rector of the 
University of Dijon, and author of a Cours de philosophie which has been much used 


in the lyceés for a long time. 
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the book, relating to seeing at a distance, is based on a quite recent 
account of a fact observed twenty-five years ago. What may not 
happen to one’s memory insolongatime! And, furthermore, the 
old material is taken either from works quite lacking in critical 
temper or from eminent writers who (strangely enough) have, 
since making these statements, ceased to pufsue an experimenta- 
tion which seemed to promise so much fruit. 

This is not saying that accounts of this sort contain no truth 
whatsoever. In my opinion, it is impossible to get rid of the 
impression that there is something in them; and I believe that 
if the majority of men accustomed to introspection would ex- 
amine without prejudice their immediate experience, they would 
be inclined to believe that there are functions in the psychical 
life to which the ordinary current of life gives little opportunity. 
As to the physical possibility of such functions, it could not be 
questioned. Perhaps, as Schopenhauer and M. Bergson have 
thought, telepathy has become rare among us simply because 
of our mental habits: the spread of instruction through books, 
and of abstract and conceptual thought may be an obstacle to 
the normal development of intuition in highly cultivated people. 
Sceptics will reply that if greater illumination has caused the 
disappearance of ‘second sight,’ it is simply because this progress 
has developed the critical spirit and diminished the amount of 
credulity. If true, it would be a welcome change; but I fear 
the argument is too optimistic. 

VI. 

This year, again, there have been two notable and untimely 
losses in French philosophy: Félix Le Dantec died on the sixth 
of June in his forty-ninth year, and Emile Durkheim on the 
fifteenth of November, when not yet sixty years old. 

Félix Le Dantec had the training and career of a professional 
man ofscience. He taught general biology at the Sorbonne. But 
he always felt the influence of the solid mathematical, and particu- 
larly physical, discipline with which he began hisstudies. It has 
been said, not without reason, that mathematics and physics are 


‘the humanities of science.’ When properly employed, these 
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studies furnish the method for all other sciences,—a method 
which is perhaps a little too severe and must sometimes be relaxed, 
but which must always remain an ideal of demonstration and 
analysis. Philosophy, properly so-called, which is its complement 
and corrective, Le Dantec had never studied. He did not know, 
except through fragmentary and belated reading, the traditional 
position of psychological and metaphysical questions. Hence the 
singular gaps which I have sometimes had occasion to note when 
speaking of his works, and which are especially apparent in hisearly 
anti-religious writing, such as Conflit or Athéisme. Belonging 
as he did to a devout Catholic family of Bretagne, and having often 
had conversations with the ecclesiastics or communicants—who 
were scarcely philosophers—he had directed all his criticism 
against this customary, external, and unreflective religion, with- 
out investigating wiser and abler interpretations, which aim not 
so much at instructing the people, as at satisfying philosophical 
demands. If one told him that the objections made through the 
interlocutors in his works were too weak, he answered in perfect 
good faith that these objections had been made to him in these 
very words, and cited the name of this or that curé who had 
discoursed with him. And if one objected again that this 
naive apologetic was not the whole of Christian philosophy, he 
replied that since it was the current form, taught to the entire 
public, and visibly false, it had to be combatted. If there were 
something further, it would later come to light, and it would then 
be time to discuss it.!. Nevertheless, radical as he was in his 
writings, in practice he was completely tolerant, leaving his 
family to follow the rites of Catholicism without the slightest 
objection. I said the same thing in this Journal, but with the 
opposite application, regarding Delbos, who was a Catholic and 
followed tradition. Great minds are not intolerant. Like 
Bacon, Descartes, and Leibniz, they firmly believe that truth 
will always prevail without appeal either to force, trickery, or 
deceit ; persecutors are oftener those with policies than those with 
convictions. 

This insufficient use of technical literature which weakens 


‘1 am summing up here some conversations I had with him. 
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the effectiveness of Le Dantec’s critical work, also injures at 
times his exposition of philosophical conceptions,—still more so 
because he is fond of paradox and radical statements, with the 
object of stimulating reflection by upsetting prejudices. Uni- 


versal 


struggle; Egoism, the basis of all society, are formulas of this 
kind. It is necessary to translate and reduce all that he says; 
when these two operations are finished, all the solidity, and often 
the depth, of his thinking come to light. One then understands 
why his books, which were often treated contemptuously by 
specialists, won a considerable and legitimate success with the 
public at large. I am acquainted with no work on biological 
phenomena as vigorous and penetrating as his Eléments de 
philosophie biologique.' His general theory of the deductive 
method in biology is a direct continuation of the Cartesian 
method and conception of science. It is empirical in that it 
unhesitatingly accounts for the formation of the structure of 
our minds by prolonged biological adaptation; but this granted, 
no one could press farther the rationalistic method and faith in 
the power of the human mind. 

Emile Durkheim was essentially and temperamentally a 
philosopher, although he had won his reputation as a sociologist. 
Like many philosophers, he was a man of intense feeling. By the 
constant exercise of his will, he imposed a rigorous form on his 
ideas. But the natural force of his imagination and emotion, 
which he had disciplined but not destroyed, was one element in 
his great influence. M. Félix Pécaut? said of him: “ He not only 
had pupils, but disciples, whose understandings he molded. 
He armed them with new categories, by the aid of which they 
thereafter carried on their thinking, and which they applied to 
objects which he himself had not investigated. He kindled in 
some spirits a veritable fire of moral faith; they sought, and he 
gave, a sure knowledge of duty.”’ 

The content of this faith is that there are in man, as it were, 


two men, as the teachers of Christianity felt so strongly. But 


| Published in America under the title The Nature and Origin of Life, in the col- 
tion called The New Knowle 1ge, A. S. Barnes and Co 
In an obituary just published in the Revue Pédagogique (January 1, 1918), 
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which a brief form, one of the most penetrating studies on Durkheim. 
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according to Durkheim, these two men are equally intelligible and 
natural for a complete knowledge; the one is man, the animal, 
the other is man, the social being. We must unceasingly check 
the suggestions of instinct, fight against our desires, bridle our 
impulses. All of Kantianism is true: there is a categorical im- 
perative of incomparable worth which rises above individual 
feeling. Only, this imperative does not belong to the world of 
a noumenal and incomprehensible self. It expresses the will of 
the social mind.! 

But this is not saying that Durkheim entirely sacrificed the 
individual to society. Far from it; he safe-guarded the rights of 
the moral individual, perhaps even better than his great pred- 
ecessor Auguste Comte. From his Division du travail social and 
Régles de la méthode sociologique to his last study on Les Formes 
élémentaires de la vie religieuse, there was constant progress in 
that direction. In Le Suicide and in two lectures delivered 
before the Philosophical Society under the title La détermination 
du fait moral, he gave to his assertions a personalistic emphasis 
that is ordinarily neglected, but which nevertheless is an impor- 
tant element in his thought. Man and society, each with 
its own specific character, always remain facing each other; 
but what man and what society? In proportion as civilization 
advances, the group which includes all mankind is enlarged. 
Henceforward, whether we know it or not, we are not merely 
Americans, English, or French, but members of ITumanity. The 
existence from ancient times of universal proselyting religions, 
particularly Christianity, is the most striking historical proof 
of this fact, but it is not the only proof. A host of sociological 
observations could be adduced, lesser proofs, doubtless, yet 
notable and further confirming the truth of this process of en- 
largement: for example, that people even dream of such a So- 
ciety of Nations as we spoke of above. But this expansion of the 
social bond corresponds to a transformation of the individual. 
In the days of the ancient cities and ethnic, narrow, and local 
religions, the individual had only the liberty of an animal. 


In all that constituted his properly human life—law, morality, 


' See the Philosophical Review, 1916, pp. 255-257 
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art, science—he was hemmed about with the most exact rites and 
lacked all freedom of initiative. Society was everything, and 
the individual, such as he was, was an integral part of it. With 
the rise of great modern States, and still more, of the inter- 
national relations that bind them together,' man’s position has 
changed: he has become more and more free; and society itself 
wills itso. It expects us to be moral persons, using our own judg- 
ment, our own initiative, and taking our own responsibility. 
Durkheim says further: ‘‘Society associates the moral personality 
with the religious worship it desires for itself; or rather confounds 
these two cults together; indeed, Is the ethical self anything 
else but the individual, as understood through the reason (in the 
largest sense of the word) as being one with God?” ‘Whereis the 
highest Reason?” said a famous archbishop who was also a fol- 
lower of Descartes, “Is it not the God I am seeking?’ If I dared 
to use a form of words which Durkheim himself did not employ, 
and which he might have thought too traditional or mystical, but 
which nevertheless seems to me to render his thought, I would 
say that the whole course of social evolution shows us God the 
Father associating himself with God, the Son, the Logos, and 
effecting this union through the Spirit. The most universal 
society would be the one most completely within each individual. 

Thus to reconcile the needs of ethics and religious feeling with 
the complete objectivity of science; to explain religion and vali- 
date it largely through finding in it the spontaneous and necessary, 
although imperfect, expression of an observable and knowable 
reality, the social mind,—this was Durkheim's great directing 
idea. It is impossible to enter here into all the specific applica- 
tions which flowed in abundance from this point of view, and which 
I have several times noted in this Review. He died prematurely 
at fifty-nine years of age, exhausted by a great sorrow, and per- 
haps also by the excessive labors in which he had sought relief. 
In July, 1914, his son had just been made an agrégé. He was a 


1 We are not forced to believe that war has diminished these international rela- 


tion They have been restricted in range, but have become more intimate between 
the allie faking everything into consideration, may we not hope that when peace 
is established once more, internationalism, in the etymological sense of the word, 
will have been increased? 


Fénelon, Traité de l’ Existence de Dieu, hap LX 
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pupil at the Ecole Normale, a young man whose intelligence 
promised a splendid career. In particular, he planned to apply 
his father’s ideas, which he seemed destined to carry on, to the 
study of the philosophy of language. While serving as sous- 
lieutenant, he was killed near Salonica by a Bulgarian bullet. 
The family was not certain of the news for several cruel months, 
during which time they alternated between anguish and hope. 
Those who were around Durkheim admired his Stoicism. Then 
one day the pain which he concealed triumphed over his efforts. 
May the generations following our own know the reign of a 
peaceful and wise human society, which it has cost such sac- 

rifices to defend! 
ANDRE LALANDE. 


THE SORBONNE, PARIS. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AFFECTIONS IN PLATO 
AND ARISTOTLE. 


I. PLATO. 


HE earliest Greek thinkers show comparatively little 
interest in the inner life of man. Their speculations are 
characteristically cosmological, not psychological. Human na- 
ture is not altogether ignored; human life, in the large sense, is 
contemplated and criticized; a beginning is made of the unending 
philosophical task of distinguishing a realm of the spirit and of 
relating it to the order of the world. But there is at first no 
clear recognition of conscious phenomena worthy of study on 
their own account. Such subordinate attention as is given to 
the scientific study of man is largely confined to his bodily con- 
stitution, his physical generation and his elementary processes 
of cognition. His pleasures, pains and passions, so far as they 
are considered at all, are. treated for the most part from the 
practical point of view of ethies or in their relation to health and 
disease. The free, psychological discussion of the affections is an 
achievement of modern times, but the roots of all modern doc- 
trines strike deep in the speculations of the Greeks. 

The first considerable attempt at an affective psychology was 
made by Plato. But Plato drew largely on his predecessors and 
his work in this field, with all its originality, marks rather the 
end of a period than the beginning of a new one. His point of 
departure is the discussion concerning the relation of pleasure to 
good in contemporary ethics, but his views concerning the nature 
of pleasure and the affective life generally are greatly influenced 
by earlier opinion, which in its main trend was biological or 
physiological. 

The scanty record of extant fragments bears out Aristotle’s 
statement that the early Greek thinkers recognized only material 
causes. They explained affective phenomena, as they explained 
other phenomena, by relations of such principles as dry and 
wet, hot and cold, and notably by the maintenance or disturbance 
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of their normal mixture. Thus Heraclitus (c. 500 B.C.) tells us 
that dry soul is the wisest and best, but that it is “pleasure, or 
death,” to become moist, a state exemplified by the soul of the 
drunken man; and, in general, the gratification of desire is con- 
nected by him with the exchange of dry soul-fire with moisture.! 
He notes the pleasurable effects of contrast—health with sick- 
ness, abundance with hunger, etc.—and speaks of the difficulty 
of contending with passionate anger.2 Empedocles (born c. 
490 B. C.) teaches that men think and also feel pleasure and pain 
by means of the corporeal elements, connecting these feelings, 
apparently, with the existence or disturbance of their harmony in 
the body and particularly in the blood about the heart which he 
regarded as the seat and substance of the whole mental life.* 
Anaxagoras (born c. 500 B.C.) is said to have shared with Em- 
pedocles the view, afterwards held by Plato, that plants experi- 
ence pleasure and pain as well as animals.‘ From his doctrine 
that the sense-organ is stimulated by “the unlike,’”’ he seems to 
have drawn the inference that sensation is always accompanied 
with pain, which, if not at first perceptible, becomes so whenever 
the sensation is unduly prolonged or intense.’ To Diogenes 
of Apollonia, a contemporary and opponent of Anaxagoras, is 
assigned a more positive doctrine. He made pleasure and pain 
depend on the aération of the blood, pleasure arising when the 
properly aérated blood permeates the body freely, pain under the 
contrary conditions. A similar explanation is given of courage 


‘Fr. 118, 77. 117. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratsker, pp. 28ff. 1903. 

? Aristotle, Eth. Nic., I, 3, 10. 1105 a 8 quotes Heraclitus as saying that “‘it is 
harder to fight with pleasure than with wrath,"’ but the Fr. only says @uu@ waxeoPan 
xaXerév, which Aristotle also quotes, Pol. V, 11, 1315 a 30; of. Eth. Eud., 11,7. 1223 
b 23. 

* Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. Grec., p. 139. The reference by Hippocrates, 
The Sacred Disease, Works, I, p. 856 (Eng. tr. published by the Sydenham Society) 
to those who held the heart to be the organ of thought and emotion, a reference 
unintelligible to the translator, is probably to Empedocles. 

‘ Ps.-Arist., de plantis, 815, a 15ff.; Plato, Tim. 77B. 

* Theophr., de sensu, 29, where the doctrine is sharply criticized. A similar view, 
in which, however, the pain is more distinctly limited to the initial disturbance of 
equilibrium, is attributed by Dieterici, Phil. d. Araber, VII, p. 37, to the Arabian 
philosophers of the tenth century A.D. The exact opposite of this ancient doc- 
trine appears in a modern writer, H. R. Marshall, Consciousness, pp. 373, 379, that 


every presentation, in its first appearance, is normally pleasant. 
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and health and their opposites. The organ most sensitive to 
pleasure and hence most readily showing the symptoms of disease, 
he held to be the tongue.' Democritus (born c. 460 B. C.), who 
identified happiness with tranquillity, represented this state as 
attained by discrimination and moderation in respect to pleasure, 
excess and deficiency being both liable to cause disturbance in 
the soul. Philosophy frees the soul from passions as medicine 
heals the body. That Democritus considered the desired equili- 
brium physical as well as mental, follows from his whole atomic 
theory; thought, 7. e., the life of mind, is a mixture or blending of 
corporeal elements, and its function is seriously impaired if the 
mixture is unduly hot or cold.?_ It is probable that he held the 
different mental functions to be more or less definitely localized.’ 

A notable advance in the biological theory, one destined to 
exert great influence on subsequent thinking even down to modern 
times, appears in the writings of Hippocrates (born c. 460 B.C.) 
and his school. In addition to the principles of hot and cold, 
dry and wet, and the vague general conceptions of harmony and 
discord employed hitherto, new principles of explanation are 
introduced, such as coction, evaporation, exhalation, the nature 
and combination of the several humors, and the free flow of the 
pneuma, or vital spirit. Hippocrates is the first writer definitely 
to connect the whole conscious life, including the emotions, with 
the brain. When the brain is overheated, terrors and fears 
arise; when it is unduly cold, grief and anxiety. Evidence that 
fear is due to excess of heat is found in the flushed face and red 
eyes of the subject of a horrible dream. The heating of the 
brain is attributed to the flow of bile, its cooling to the flow of 
phlegm. When the bile returns to the veins and trunk, the fear 
is allayed. When black bile passes too freely to the brain, 


1 Theophr., de sensu, 43. 

2? Fr. eth., 1 (Mullach), 191. 235. 31 (Diels); Theophr., op. cit., 58. 

* The tradition varies. Aetius and Plutarch, drawing on Epicurean sources, 
say that Dem. placed the rational faculty in the chest and distributed the irra- 
tional over the whole body (Diels, Dox. gr., p. 390, Vorsokratiker, pp. 387, 105); 
Theodoret (cited by Diels, Dox. gr., p. 391) makes him place the governing faculty 
in the head. In a spurious letter of Democritus to Hippocrates, which Diels, 
Vorsokr., pp. 486ff., assigns to the time of the Empire, but which Zeller, Phil. d. Gr., 
I, p. 809, quotes as genuine, thought is localized in the brain, the impulses of re- 


sentment in the heart, appetite in the liver, the view which is substantially Plato's. 
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melancholy is engendered, a state of persistent fear. In general, 
the explanation of morbid states reduces to a disturbed balance 
of aridity, moisture and temperature in the brain, which is 
abnormally hot or cold or dry or wet. Madness—we are re- 
minded of the doctrine of Heraclitus—is a consequence of its 
humidity.' 

The underlying cause of all mental and bodily affections is the 
mixture of the corporeal elements. If the mixture is balanced, 
each element being duly tempered by its opposite and blended 
with the other constituents of the organism, the bodily condition 
is at its best; but if the balance is destroyed, if one of the elements 
through coction, through thickening or attenuation of the fluids 
and the formation of humors, or from any other cause, becomes 
“‘separated out,” there is disease and pain.* This doctrine, the 
foundation of which is to be found in Empedocles, may be taken 
as the first definite formulation of a biological theory of pain. 
Hippocrates is not so clear on the subject of pleasure. In the 
treatise on Regimen we have a doctrine of “temperaments,” in 
which the primary consideration is the combination of hot- 
dry and cold- moist, of fire and water. The perfect temperament 
results from the equilibirum of these elements. Where fire 
abounds in the constitution, the subject is easily excited and un- 
less careful in his use of meat liable to outbursts of furious rage.® 

Besides the mixture of the elements and the related quality and 
distribution of the humors, Hippocrates reckons as a distinct and 
fundamental cause of emotional dispositions the character of the 
passages for the pneuma, according as they hinder or facilitate 
its movements, and according as its deficiency or excess in any 
part, by affecting the supply of blood, introduces disorder.‘ The 
introduction of this conception of the pneuma, which, as dis- 
tinct from the external air, Hippocrates also calls ¢ica,' is of the 


! The Sacred Disease, Works, I, p. 855f The doctrine of the humors is most 
fully developed in the work, de natura hominis. 

2 Ancient Medicine, Works, I, pp. 171-174. 

* Hippocrates, Opera, ed. Kiihn, I, pp. 616ff., esp. 654, 666. The classical doc- 
trine of the four temperaments was developed later by Galen. 

‘ De salubris victus ratione, Hippocr., Op. I, pp. 665f. Cf. Poschenrieder, Die 
platonischen Dialoge in ihrem Verhdlinisse cu den hippokratischen Schriften, p. 48. 
1882 

’ De flatibus, VI, 3 
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most wide-reaching significance in the history of physiological 
psychology. We meet with it again and again in various stages 
of development, in Plato and Aristotle, in the Stoics, throughout 
the whole of the Middle Ages, in the period of the Renaissance, in 
Descartes and Hobbes, and even down to comparatively recent 
times, when its function as an explanatory principle becomes 
gradually supplanted by that of nervous energy. The doctrine 
connects itself with the primitive conception of the soul as breath, 
a conception derived from the phenomena of breathing and of 
death. It is also connected, probably, with observation of the 
foam-like character of fresh-flowing blood and of animal seed. 
Diogenes of Apollonia, opposing the dualism of Anaxagoras, had 
made ‘‘air” the very living, self-transforming matter of the 
universe, as Anaximander had done before him, and early Pytha- 
goreans taught that the world “breathed.”” The affinities of the 
doctrine are, therefore, of wide range. The conception of the 
pneuma itself underwent many transformations. Most com- 
monly it was regarded as intimately connected with the blood, 
often as its finest exhalation or distillation. To it were ascribed 
the animal heat and the animating functions of the body. It 
was the immediate material substratum of the soul, perhaps even 
the soul itself. After Praxagoras in the time of Alexander had 
discovered the distinction between the arteries and the veins and 
the arteries were found in the dead body to be empty, it was 
readily assumed that these were the passages through which the 
pneuma was transmitted. In this sense a generation later 
Eristratus taught that the vital spirit, inhaled from the air, 
rushes through the arteries to the centres, especially the brain and 
the heart, and there occasions thought and movement and exer- 
cises general control over all the organic function.’ 

Hippocrates not only puts forth a theory of mental and bodily 
perturbations, but carefully notes many of theirsymptoms. The 
most sensitive organs in this regard are the diaphragm and the 
heart. The diaphragm throbs and palpitates in unexpected 
joy or grief, being easily moved ‘‘on account of its thinness.” 
The heart is still more sensitive, since “ veins,”’ 7. e., blood-vessels, 


1 See Hicks, Encyc. Brit., Art. Stoics. 
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run to it from all parts of the body, and it has valves. In the 
shock of surprise or in a fit of passion it contracts, in good-humor 
it dilates. The lungs also are affected in outbursts of anger, and 
there is a rush of heat and humors to the head. In joy and grief 
the whole body is perturbed.' These observations do not, to 
be sure, carry us very far, but they mark a beginning in the scien- 
tific study of the organic changes and external expressions of 
emotions, the analysis and interpretation of which is now regarded 
as one of the central problems of affective psychology. 

The incidental consideration of pleasure, pain and emotion 
noted so far is connected mainly with physical speculation and 
medical theory and practice. In the fifth century B.C. it is 
stimulated and accentuated by the new interest in the moral 
life. Here the influence of Socrates and the Sophists was great, 
but indirect. A Prodicus can admirably portray the wretched- 
ness of a life devoted to sensual pleasure, while Callicles and 
Thrasymachus defend it as good ;? but on neither side, apparently, 
is any effort made to elucidate the nature and conditions of 
pleasure. Thrasymachus is reported to have developed rules 
for acting upon the feelings of an audience; but, as Plato remarks, 
neither he nor any other Sophist deems it necessary to lay a deeper 
foundation for the art in logic and psychology.* Socrates, on 
the traditional view of his teaching, seems not to have gone much 
farther. He too has no definite theory of pleasure. If he had 
carried out his ethical doctrine and determined more precisely the 
relations of pleasure, utility and good, the three chief ingredients 
in his conception of happiness, he would no doubt have been led 
to a more constructive theory of pleasure. The defect in his 
psychology is thus intimatley connected with the undeveloped 
character of his ethics. The psychological interest which at- 
taches to many of his sayings about pleasure and the feelings 
incident to the manner and temper of one’s life, he himself seems 
not to have noticed.‘ The decisive step was taken when his 
disciples, Antisthenes and Aristippus, developed into a sharp 


1 Hipp., The Sacred Disease, Works, II, p. 856f. 
? Xen., Mem., II, i, 21ff.; Plato, Rep. and Gorg. 
* Plato, Phedr., 267 C. 

* See, ¢. g., Xen., Mem., II, 1, 18ff., IV, 5, 9-11. 
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antithesis of theory the elements in the moral ideal which he had 
managed practically to combine. With the denial, on the one 
hand, that pleasure was good at all, but rather an evil, and the 
affirmation, on the other, that it was the sole ultimate good, it 
became necessary to consider and define with greater accuracy 
than heretofore the nature, conditions and effects of pleasure and 
pain, an enquiry which the controversy over hedonism has kept 
alive ever since. 

The Cynics regarded pleasure as negative, the negation or 
cessation of pain; they adopted and universalized the idea sug- 
gested by Anaxagoras, and soon to be taken up in a qualified 
form by Plato, that the pleasures of sense involve antecedent pains. 
Some even denied the reality of pleasure and characterized it as an 
illusory appearance. This negative conception the Cyrenaics 
emphatically repudiated. The absence or removal of pain, they 
said, is not itself pleasure, nor is the absence of pleasure pain, but 
both states are positive. These states are not, indeed, to be 
regarded as fixed, stable and immutable realities; they consist 
essentially in a process or movement. Pleasure is a smooth or 
gentle movement; pain is a movement harsh or rough. The in- 
termediate state, in which there is neither pain nor pleasure, 
is one of rest, or of motion too slight to be perceived.” Even 
pleasure, to be felt, requires a certain degree of intensity. Ac- 
cordingly, the younger Aristippus, grandson of the founder of the 
school, compared the state in which we feel pain to a storm at sea, 
that in which we feel pleasure to a gentle undulation, pleasure 
being also likened to a favoring breeze, and that in which we feel 
neither pleasure nor pain to a calm, and this threefold division, 
expressed in similar metaphors, is ascribed to all the school.* 
Pleasure, moreover, they regarded as an affection of the body 
(rod cwuaros, ris capxos)*, and probably as an index of normal 

' Diogenes Laertius, IX, ror. According to Diogenes (VI, 3) Antisthenes went 
so far as to say that he would rather be mad than pleased, but later Cynics admitted 
that some pleasure might be good, namely, dor) duerapédnros. 

? Plato, Phileb., 42 E; 53 C; 54 D; Arist., Eth. Nic., VII, 12, 115 2b12. 1153a13; 
Diog. L., 85-90. Cf. Zeller, op. cit., p. 353 n. 


* Euseb., Prep. evang., XIV, 18; Sext. Empir., adv. math., VII, 199. 


*Sext. Empir., Hypot. Pyrrh., I, 215. 
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organic conditions. At any rate, they stoutly maintained that 
pleasure, even though arising from the most unbecoming causes, 
is always good, and pain evil, since, apart from perversion 
(duacrpogq), every man involuntarily, by a natural instinct 
(arpoa:pyrés), pursues and rests satisfied in the one and seeks 
escape from and avoids the other. They denied that pleasure is 
caused by past or anticipated good fortune, for the mind’s 
movement, they said, is terminated by time, meaning, apparently, 
that it is always a temporally present fact. Nevertheless, they 
admitted other than the immediate sensation in its production, 
otherwise we should be unable to account for the fact that we 
get pleasure from the representation of grief, but not when we 
see it in real life. And they acknowledged the existence of 
ideal pleasures, such as that which a man takes in the prosperity 
of his country, or in hisown.? But how in detail they connected 
these various denials, admissions and requirements, is not clear. 
In any event, since all pleasure is bodily, the distinction between 
bodily and ideal pleasures is only logical; qualitatively, pleasure 
is always one and the same. 

We at length reach Plato, who here as elsewhere largely re- 
flects the opinions of his predecessors, in whom the streams of 
tendency from both the physical and the ethical philosophers 
meet and blend, who carries forward and in a measure completes 
their work, who prepares the way for the ampler investigations of 
Aristotle, and who, by the distinctions and points of view which 
he himself develops, determines to a large extent, positively and 
negatively, both the thought of Aristotle on this subject and that 
of many succeeding generations. The question in which he is 
primarily interested is the relation of pleasure to good, its place 
in an ideal scheme of life; it is as contributory to this that he 
undertakes a thorough examination of its origin and nature. In 
addition, he touches at various points on other problems of the 


1 yiveois els bow aigOnrh, Arist., Eth. Nic., VII, 12,115 2 b12. Lafontaine ob- 
serves (Le plaisir d’ aprés Platon et Aristotle, p. 50. 1902) that the Cyrenaic defini- 
tions of pleasure and pain indicate only the intimate nature of the process in each 
and must not be taken to mean that the one is according to nature and the other 
contrary. The conceptions, however, are nearly related and the evidence suggests 
that the Cyrenaics held both. See Zeller, l. c. 

? Diog. L., II, 88-90. 
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affective life; one has only to recall his masterly descriptions of the 
various forms of the passion of love in the Phedrus and the Sym- 
posium. And he relates the affections not only to ethical and 
metaphysical interests, but also, in part, quite definitely, to their 
bodily conditions. 

On the general question of the relation of pleasure and good— 
to speak of this in passing—Plato’s accounts vary. In the 
Protagoras the Socrates of the Dialogue assumes as the basis of his 
argument that all actions are to be regarded as honorable and 
useful the tendency of which is to make life pleasant and painless, 
or, expressed bluntly, “‘that the pleasant is the good and the 
painful evil.’"' Since no man voluntarily chooses evil, all that 
appears necessary to the conduct of life is the art, based on 
knowledge, of calculating and weighing different pleasures and 
pleasures as against pains, so as to determine in what course of 
action lies the greatest amount of pleasure. In the Gorgias, on 
the other hand, the pleasant and the good are sharply contrasted, 
and the advocate of pleasure being forced to admit a distinction 
between good pleasures and bad, the conclusion is drawn that 
pleasure, like everything else, is to be sought for the sake of good, 
and not good for the sake of pleasure, pleasure, like its opposite 
pain, being in itself considered ethically indifferent.2 In the 
Republic, and still more definitely in the Philebus, distinctions are 
drawn which lead to the inclusion of pleasure, qualified as to its 
kinds, as an essential element in the good. The highest form of 
life is here represented as one in which wisdom, pleasure and truth 
are symmetrically combined, the defining principle of symmetry 
or order being that which renders the mixture both virtuous and 
beautiful. These differences of representation are largely ex- 
plicable by reference to the aims of the respective dialogues, 
the nature of the opposing contentions, and the characters of the 
persons with whom the arguments are supposed to be carried on. 
They must not be exaggerated. It might even perhaps be shown, 
with due allowance for difference of emphasis, that Plato’s doctrine 
concerning the relation of pleasure and good is substantially the 


1 Prot., 358. 
2 Gorg., 477{.; 499 B ff. 
5 Phileb., 64f. 
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same throughout.' They point, however, to a development in 
the conception of pleasure as it appears in the analysis of its 
nature, kinds and conditions in the later dialogues. To this we 
now turn. 

The discussion of pleasure in the Philebus begins with the as- 
sertion of the common-sense view that pleasure is not one, but 
manifold; in other words, that there are various sorts of pleasure 
or that pleasure is of too ambiguous a nature to be determined as 
good, since it is experienced alike by the temperate and the in- 
temperate, by the wise man and by the fool. This view, which 
strikes at the root of hedonism, the dialogue seeks ultimately 
to define and defend. It is objected—and the objection expresses 
the “scientific’’ doctrine of the Cyrenaics—that the various 
pleasures do not differ as pleasures, but only in respect of their 
sources. Instead of meeting this objection directly by appeal to 
experience—and how difficult it is to reach a decision on this 
ground alone is evident from the fact that psychologists are even 
to-day divided in opinion on the subject—Plato has recourse: 
in the first instance, to logic and dialectic. We must not, he 
says in effect, be misled by the use of a common name. We 
speak, for example, of “science,”” yet nobody would claim that 
one science is exactly like another. And the same may be true 
of pleasure. We need, he says, to consider the relation of the 
one and the many not only in the realm of sensible things, but 
also in the realm of ideas, and this theme he proceeds to develop 
in some detail.” 

The ground being thus cleared, a framework is furnished for 
the positive construction in a classification of all existents into 
four divisions: (1) the indeterminate (a&repov); (2) the deter- 


1 See E. Friedrichs, Platons Lehre von der Lust im Gorgias und Philebus, 1890. 

? Phileb., 12-16. It should be noted that the logical and metaphysical interest 
of the discussion of the relations of Ideas in the latter part of this section is entirely 
subordinate to the purpose of indicating the necessity of a classification of pleasures 
and a division of pleasure into its kinds. This disposes of Grote's criticism, Plato, 
II, p. 561, that the main points raised are untouched by the explanation, a criticism, 
moreover, which rests on the vulgar interpretation of the Platonic Idea as a sort of 
metaphysical entity on all fours with a sensible ‘thing,’ instead of what it really is, 
the postulated objective of a periect scientific definition, such as is symbolized, 
¢. g., in the mathematical formn'a which defines the character of a curve and which 


is realized in every instance of the curve's construction. 
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minant (xépas); (3) the union of the two; and (4) the cause of 
the union. Pleasure, and with it pain, as something indefinitely 
capable of more and less, is placed in the first or lowest class, as 
mind or reason is placed in the highest; but with respect to their 
origin both pleasure and pain are assigned to the third class. In 
other words, while it is impossible to ascribe a positive character 
to these quantitatively indefinite affections in themselves, or, 
as we are now accustomed to say, they cannot be defined, but 
only directly experienced, we are able to do so if we look to the 
way in which they are generated. What, then, from this point 
of view are pleasure and pain? Plato answers: pain is the de- 
stroying, or breaking-up, of the natural union of the determinant 
and indeterminate factors in the healthy organism, and pleasure is 
the process of its restoration; or, in simpler terms, pain is due to 
the dissolution and pleasure to the restoration of the natural 
organic harmony.! Two things in this definition are especially 
to be noted. First, pleasure and pain are, or originate in, 
processes and, indeed, bodily processes.2, Where there is no 
process of dissolution or restoration, or where the changes are 
too slight or too gradual to be noticed, the state is neutral.* 
This is the Cyrenaic element in the doctrine; the affections are 
recognized as bodily processes and a neutral state is distinguished 
along with pleasure and pain. The conception of pleasure as a 
process or movement towards an end is later used as an argument 
against hedonism, which regards it as the supreme end, Plato 
sarcastically remarking that the author of the definition was 
‘clearly one who laughs at the notion of pleasure being a good.” 
The second thing to note is that the definition appears to make 
pain a condition of pleasure. This is the Cynic element.‘ 

The doctrine is further developed in the Timaus. There we are 

| Phileb., 31 E ff.; cf. 25 E f.; Cratyl., 419 C. 

? Plato's language is inexact; the conscious ‘feeling’ (alo@nois; see Beare, 
Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 212) of pleasure or pain is in the soul. 
Bodily affections, to be felt, must be propagated to the mind (@pdryiysov, Tim. 
64 B) or soul (uéxpe rijs Yuxis, Laws, 673 A). Cf. Phileb., 33 D; Rep. 462 C, 584 C. 

5 Phileb., 32 E, 43 C. 

‘Plato repeatedly remarks on the close connection of pleasure with pain: two 
bodies with a single head, Phedo, 60 B; bodily pleasures almost always conditioned 


by antecedent pains, Phadr., 258 E. Cf. Rep., 1X, 583 B ff. 
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told that pleasure and pain must be conceived as follows. ‘“‘An 
impression produced in us contrary to nature and violent, if 
sudden, is painful; and, again, the sudden return to nature is 
pleasant; but a gentle and gradual return is imperceptible, and 
vice versa."’ Here the suddenness and violence of the excite- 
ment are emphasized. If the impression is produced easily, no 
affection results; Plato cites in illustration the visual stream 
(dyus, Spews pedua), which, according to his theory of vision, is a 
sensitive emanation of the subtlest and most mobile particles, 
and this, he says, may be cut or burned without discomfort, nor 
is there any pleasure in its return to the natural state. The 
affections, therefore, have no essential connection with the acute- 
ness of perception. A certain resistance is demanded requiring 
a certain appreciable amount of force to overcome it. This 
leads to an explicit qualification of the doctrine that pleasure is 
preceded by pain. If the “withdrawings and emptyings”’ are 
too gradual to be noticed, while the corresponding replenish- 
ments are great and sudden, we are sensible of the pleasure with- 
out being sensible of antecedent pain; Plato finds this illustrated 
by sweet smells. The opposite case of sudden change with gra- 
dual and difficult return to the normal, is exemplified by the sheer 
pains of bodily wounds.' A little further on he adopts the genera] 
and commonly accepted thesis that what is contrary to nature is 
painful and what is according to nature is pleasant, using the 
principle to explain the alleged pleasurableness—not, be it noted, 
the mere painlessness—of death from old age, as contrasted with 
its painfulness when due to accident or disease,’ an evident de- 
parture from the doctrine that pleasure is due to organic replenish- 
ment. 

Returning to the Philebus we find that the above account 
applies directly only to bodily pleasures and pains. But there 
is another kind of affection which is only of the soul and which 
originates in ideational processes. Such, e. g., are the pleasures 
of remembering and of anticipating pleasure.2 The question 

1 Tim., 64 f. 

?1b., 81 E. 


* Phileb., 32 Bf. As already pointed out, the ‘seat’ of all the affections as 
consciously experienced is, for Plato, the soul. Bodily and mental pleasures and 
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then arises, how far does the previous account, especially that 
part of it which conceives of pleasure as a process of restoration 
of disturbed equilibrium, hold of them? Now Plato considers the 
description entirely applicable so far as the pleasure is derived from 
the satisfaction of desire. For desire, he says, implies want 
and its satisfaction, replenishment, and the one is admittedly 
painful, the other pleasant. If the person, while actually suf- 
fering, calls to mind past pleasures which, if present, would 
afford relief, his state may be described either as one of mixed 
pleasure and pain, or of a double pain, according as he has the 
sure hope of satisfied relief or is in despair. On the other hand, 
apart from desire or bodily disturbance, mental pleasures and 
pains are said to be ‘pure,’ i. e., there is no admixture of one with 
the other, neither is conditioned on the other. Here it is difficult 
to see how the conception of pleasure as replenishment would 
apply, and Plato does not elucidate the point. 

The distinction of pure pleasure and pleasure mixed with pain 
is forthwith taken up into that of true and false.* This is an 
important distinction in Plato’s argument, but one of question- 
able psychological value. Those pleasures and pains are charac- 
terized as false which are wrongly judged in respect to their ob- 
jects, their quality and amount, or their intrinsic constitution. 
In the first case the feeling is regarded as infected with the falsity 
of the opinion concerning its object; in the second, the illusions 
are analogous to those arising in sense-perception, the feelings 
being viewed at different distances, in different perspectives and 
being subject to all the modifying effects of comparison; in the 
third, the pleasures are false because they are not pure, but are 
mixed with, or conditioned on, pain. ‘‘Mixed”’ pleasures, 


pains are distinguished with reference to their immediate origin, the latter being 
regarded as independent of the body. Cf. P. Shorey, The Unity of Plato's Thought, 
p. 40. 

17Ib., 36. The conditions might be variously complicated. Grote, op. cit., 
II, p. 569 n., gives the case in which, while tasting a pleasure, we have the desire 
and sure hope of its continuance, and says that here, instead of a combination of 
pleasure and pain or of two pains, we have a combination of pleasures. The ques- 
tion turns in part on the affective coloring of desire; Plato too readily assumes its 
universal unpleasantness. 

8 Jb., 32 C. 

2 71b., 36 C fff. 
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accordingly, in this reference, are a species of “‘false’’ pleasures. 
It is on these mixed pleasures that, in this connection, Plato 
particularly dwells; for they include the typical sensual pleasures, 
which, as the most intense, hedonism, in its extreme form, com- 
mends. Plato will not go so far in his opposition as to say that 
such pleasures are merely negative. He adopts rather, as we 
have seen, the Cyrenaic view that pleasure and pain are both 
movements, the absence of either of which, and even their 
presence in a slight degree, would be practically neutral. But 
the followers of Antisthenes, he thinks, discerned a great truth 
in finding in these intensest of physical pleasures the evidence of 
a diseased condition of both body and soul. The fact on which 
he here insists, however, is that these morbid pleasures are of a 
mixed character, a blending, and oftentimes a very subtle blend- 
ing, of pleasure and pain. But they are not the only mixed 
pleasures. Plato enumerates three classes of such pleasures: 
(1) those of the body only, as relief of itching by scratching; 
(2) those in which affections of the body and the mind are com- 
bined, such as bodily pains accompanied by the hope of re- 
lief; and (3) those of the mind only, as in anger, fear, desire, 
sorrow, love, emulation, malin (@@évos), and the like. Over 
against these are set three classes of pure and true pleasures, 
namely, (1) those of simple qualities absolutely beautiful, such 
as straight lines and circles, pure elementary colors, smooth and 
clear sounds, sweet tastes; (2) those of an analogous sort unat- 
tended by pain, however and wherever experienced; and (3) 
the pleasures of knowledge (ras wepi ra wadquara). As puri- 
ty is a quality independent of intensity, Plato concludes that 
“‘a small pleasure or a small amount of pleasure, if pure and 
unalloyed with pain, is always pleasanter as well as truer and 
fairer than a great pleasure or a great amount of pleasure of 
another kind.””! 

Incidentally in illustrating mixed pleasures by the feelings 

1 Phileb., 51ff. Although (1) and (2) seem to be explicitly distinguished as ‘“‘two 
kinds,”’ to which the pleasures of knowledge are added (51 E f.), Plato's illustrations 
refer only to the pure pleasures of sense and the pure pleasures of the mind. Com- 
plex esthetic pleasures are excluded (51 C) and, strange to say, no mention is made 


here of those pure moral pleasures which are said later (63 E) to ““accompany health 


and temperance, and which every virtue, like a goddess, has in her train.”’ 
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associated with tragedy and comedy, Plato makes what is prob- 
ably the first recorded attempt by a European writer at a psy- 
chology of the comic.' A man is ridiculous, he explains, when, 
through ignorance, he entertains a false conceit of his wealth, 
beauty or wisdom, and is not powerful enough to be dangerous. 
If he is powerful his ignorance is an occasion of hatred and dread. 
But if he is harmless, his friends take a malicious pleasure in 
laughing at him; they express the despite or offence (¢6évos, 
malin) excited by his pretensions in laughter, the pleasure of 
which, accordingly, in Plato’s view arises from and is combined 
with pain.’ 

In the Republic we meet with the same distinctions of pure 
and mixed and of true and false pleasures as in the Philebus, with, 
if possible, even greater emphasis on the superior truth and purity 
of the “higher” pleasures, though here too there is incidental 
recognition of pure pleasures of sense. The superiority of the 
mental and moral pleasures is here argued on the metaphysical 
principle that what is filled with the more real being is more 
really filled than what is filled with the less. Pleasure, thus, 
like color, is regarded as having degrees of saturation. Now 
these distinctions are for Plato fundamental. As long as all 
pleasure is held to be identical in quality, the pleasure of thinking 
will not differ, except possibly in amount, from the pleasure of 
drinking, and the question as to which type of life is the pleasant- 
est, the question which interests Plato, is either meaningless or 
incapable of any but an individual solution. Plato himself 
appeals on occasion to the judgment of the man who has experi- 
enced the various kinds, that is, to the philosopher. But he 
seeks also to determine it on general principles. And while 


1 Loc. cit., 48 D ff. 

2 Grote is right (op. cit., II, p. 574 n.) in suggesting that @9%évos here can hardly 
mean ‘envy’ or ‘jealousy’ in our sense of the terms. But we have only to turn to 
Aristotle's definition of it, Rhet., II, 10, 1387 b 22, as pain at the sight of the pros- 
perity of others resembling ourselves solely because of their prosperity, to see that, 
apart from any personal desire for possession, the word could have the wider mean- 
ing of displeasure or offence at the spectacle of others’ advantages. What Plato 
fails to explain is why we should take offence at the pretension of advantages which 
we do not believe to exist, and, still more, why that which offends us should, never- 
theless, excite pleasure. 

3 Rep. IX, 583ff., esp. 585 D. 
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his argument is partly metaphysical, it rests for the main part 
on the sound psychological presumption, that an item of con- 
sciousness is qualified by its relations to other items of con- 
sciousness and by the whole content and context of its appearance. 
Hence his discussion brings to light a number of important psycho- 
logical facts, such as the influence of pleasure and pain on one 
another, their co-existence in the same state of consciousness, the 
various effects of their comparison and contrast, and their 
relations to past and future time. He proves that unless all 
such facts are taken into consideration, we are subject to mis- 
take in judging the experience and that, in this sense, the pleasure 
may be said to be illusory. But he does not prove that the 
pleasure as experienced does not exist as a psychological fact or 
is not, as pleasure, precisely what it is felt to be. Hence the 
distinctions, which seemed to him so important, could not be 
maintained. Aristotle continued to speak of pure and true 
pleasures, but in a different sense. Plato’s doctrine that some 
pleasures were essentially pleasant, while others, in spite of the 
evidence of feeling, were only illusory appearances of pleasure, 
was criticized and rejected by Theophrastus and, although de- 
fended by the Neoplatonists, survives only as its terms are 
reflected in the estimative vocabulary of religion and ethics." 

To sum up. Plato’s doctrine of pleasure and pain was devel- 
oped in relation to the ethical controversies of his time and con- 
ditioned by current conceptions as well as by his whole ethical and 
metaphysical philosophy. He inquires into the nature of pleasure 
and pain with more thoroughness than his predecessors, but his 
analyses and inductions are imperfect and his conclusions in- 
consistent. Unable to accept the extreme Cynic view that 
pleasure is only negative, he adopts the Cyrenaic opinion that 
both pleasure and pain are motions or transitional processes to 
be distinguished from the neutral state in which they are absent; 
but he advances beyond the crude conceptions of them as smooth 
and rough by relating them more definitely to the conception of 
organic harmony. Pain is the process of the dissolution of this 


1 For a modern defence of Plato's doctrine, see H. H. Joachim, The Platonic 
Distinction between ‘ True’ and ‘ False’ Pleasures and Pains, Philos. Rev., 20, 471-497, 
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harmony, pleasure the process of its restoration; the perfect, 
undisturbed harmony itself is neutral. Some support for this 
view could be found in the broad facts of organic experience, 
especially the facts of nutrition and bodily pain, but it is hardly 
a mistake to suppose that it commended itself to Plato by its 
conformity to some of his cherished ideals. The ideal for him 
was everywhere and always perfect harmony, and the life which 
frequently appeals to him as best is the life of complete calm, 
neutral as regards both joy and sorrow. This he represents as 
the condition of the gods, and a similar state, he says, may be 
maintained by one who chooses the godlike life of wisdom.' But 
the theory relates, in the first instance, only to bodily pleasures 
and pains, whereas, according to Plato, there are some affec- 
tions which are of the mind only, apart from the body. More- 
over it implies, or seems to imply, that pleasure is conditioned on 
antecedent pain, and this Plato sees cannot be universally main- 
tained even in the case of bodily pleasures. Finally, in the 
interests of ethics itself he finds it important to show that the 
life of wisdom is, after all, not neutral, but the pleasantest life 
of all. These various facts and demands require a modification 
of the theory. The case of painless bodily pleasures is made to 
conform to the hypothesis by assuming that there is an antecedent 
process of dissolution, but that it is too slight or too gradual to be 
perceived. The conditions of pleasure and pain are seen to be 
complicated. These affections depend not simply on phenomena 
of exhaustion and replenishment, but on the intensity and 
rapidity of the process and on the amount of resistance offered 
in either direction. In one case, indeed, that of pleasurable 
death from old age, the mere naturalness of the process is held to 
be a sufficient explanation of the pleasure, a return to normal 
organic conditions being here evidently excluded. As to mental 
pleasures, some, those, namely, which follow the satisfaction of 
desire, are referred to the principle of want and replenishment, 
but this, except in so far as bodily processes are involved, is only 
an analogy. The pure mental pleasures which are not based 
either on a bodily process of restoration to organic harmony or on 


1 Phileb., 32 E. 
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the satisfaction of a want require, in order to be even remotely 
connected with the theory, the extension of the analogy beyond 
all bounds of psychology, an extension which Plato makes in 
representing the pleasures of knowledge as due to the “‘ filling” 
of the soul with reality. 

The more complex affections, the emotions and passions, are 
regarded in part as modifications of pleasure and pain, and in 
part as distinct.' To the immortal soul, Nous or reason, located 
in the head, without, however being made dependent on the func- 
tions of the brain, Plato assigns its own spiritual impulses and en- 
joyments, in particular the philosophical Eros and intellectual love 
of beauty, the stages in the development of which he has described 
in the language of genius in the Diotima passage of the Sympo- 
sium. The ordinary emotional excitements he connects with the 
mortal part of the soul distributed over the body; duuds, that 
“part of the mortal soul which is endowed with courage and 
passion and loves contention,” being placed in the chest, 7d 
éxifuunrixdv, the faculty of the bodily appetites, below the mid- 
riff.2 We have here the basis of the famous mediaeval classifi- 
cation of the “irascible”’ and the “‘concupiscible”’ affections. 
This mortal soul is “subject to terrible and irresistible affec- 
tions,’’—pleasure and pain, rashness and fear, anger and hope and 
all-daring love. The awakening of this love in the perception of 
beauty, the onrush of bodily appetite, the violent struggle of the 
latter against the resistance of the higher impulses, the part 
played by reason in calling to mind its ideals, the gradual sub- 
sidence of the passion and its transformation into a love of 
benevolent affection exciting a responsive love, with mutual 
delight in the presence of the beloved and longing in absence: 
all this is vividly portrayed in the great myth of the Phedrus. 
In the 7imeus these and similar perturbations are connected in 
the spirit, and doubtless under the influence of, Hippocrates,‘ 
with organic disturbances, particularly in the heart, the lungs, 


‘In Phileb. 32 Bf., 39 C, joy and hope are species of pleasure; grief and fear, of 
pain,—a grouping in which Siebeck, Gesch. d. Psych., 1, p. 232, finds the germ of the 
later fourfold classification of the emotions 

2 Tim., 6of. 

* Tim., 6of 


‘See Poschenrieder, op. cit. 
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the liver and the various fluids and more mobile substances of the 
body. Thus the heart, excited by the vital heat, palpitates in 
fear and is turgid in anger; for which reason, says Plato, the gods 
placed about the heart the soft, bloodless and spongy lungs in 
order that, when passion was rife, the heart might beat against 
a yielding body and get cooled.’ In unregulated appetite the 
bitter gall is diffused through the liver, producing a wrinkling and 
roughening of its surfaces, twisting and contorting its lobes, 
constricting and stopping its passages, the whole being attended 
with pain and loathing, whereas when reason controls, it makes 
use of the liver’s natural sweetness to render the part of the soul 
there resident happy and cheerful.? Disorders in the distri- 
bution and consistency of the fluids and like mobile substances 
also engender morbid affections. The intemperance of the 
passion of love, for example, is declared to be ‘“‘a disease of the 
soul due to the moisture and fluidity produced in one of the ele- 
ments by the loose consistency of the bones,’’ Plato’s idea being, 
apparently, that by reason of this ‘‘looseness’’ the semen, which, 
according to him, is formed in the spinal marrow, is not properly 
held in check. Again, infinite varieties of ill-temper, melan- 
choly, rashness and cowardice, as well as of disturbances in the 
intellectual functions, are produced by the wandering through 
the body of ‘acid and briny phlegm and other bitter and bilious 
humors,”’ whose vapors thus blend with the motions of the soul.’ 
3ut not only can the body affect the soul, the soul also affects 
the body; excited arguments produce rheums, an impassioned 
soul, more powerful than the body, convulses and fills with 
disorder the whole nature of man. A harmonious proportion 
between soul and body is the foundation principle of health and 
sanity.‘ 

No one will be deceived as to the significance of these begin- 
nings of a scientific treatment of the emotions. Their outlines 
are vague. They rest on no such independent examination, no 
such attempted isolation and classification of the phenomena as 


! Tim., 70 C. 

® 70., 72. 

> Ib., 86f.; cf. Phileb. 42. 
‘7b., 87ft 
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Plato attempted in the case of pleasure. He could describe the 
play of emotions in individual characters in particular situations 
with the skill of a supreme artist. But what he has to say on 
emotions in general is fragmentary and on its physiological side, 
to all appearance, a reflection of current medical opinion on the 
nature of disease. Such expression as he gives of the best scien- 
tific thought of his time on this subject only makes manifest the 
necessity for fresh beginnings and further developments. These 
we have in Aristotle, who not only gives us a new theory of 
pleasure, but also the first connected and relatively systematic 
study of the emotions and passions. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 








THEISM AS AN INTELLECTUAL POLITY. 


HIS essay is the residuum of a number of abortive attempts 
to outline a sort of generalized Mécanique Céleste. 

Incitations to such attempts have come from a number of 
sources, in some cases there are definite causes of failure, but 
for the criticism of the attempt in its generality, I depend on 
what I have formulated as the ‘ Principle of Ineffectuality.’ 

I mention some of the starting points because they contain 
and explain various suggestions of which I have made use. St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s “‘Gravitas est quidam amor naturalis,” 
Dante’s ‘‘ Love that moves the sun and the other stars.”” From 
Herbart the idea of ideas as attracting, repelling, combining, 
cohering, and as having inertia, mass, momentum—this suggests 
paralleling the molecular and molar parts of my mécanique to 
the molecular and molar astronomies. Again it is a matter of 
the history of each one of our private worlds that it has been 
evolved from a primitive neutral continuum, in the course of 
which evolution, matter and mind, time and space, and their 
contents have become differentiated. This suggests beginning 
a synthetic Philosophy earlier than Herbert Spencer began his, 
so as to present the differentiation and codrdinate evolution of 
matter and of mind in such a way as to homologate the more 
stable in the physical with the more satisfactory in the ideal 
order. Spinoza’s conatus by which everything strives to main- 
tain its being! will take the place in this philosophy of the per- 
sistence of force. Lastly, starting from the notion of a primitive, 
continuum, your mind and my mind will not appear to be the 
separate things they appear as to ossified common sense, nor 
will past and present (obtained as they are by a differentiation) 
be so sharply opposed. 

I am accordingly going to take for granted that the hard, 
solipsistic, self-sufficient attitude of mind is wrong and that the 
sympathetic, receptive, docile, reverential attitude is right. The 

1 Ethics, Part III, Prop. 7. 
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beliefs or the unbeliefs which a man finds in possession in the 
time and place in which he happens to be born have a prima facie 
claim on his allegiance. There is a duty of loyalty to time as 
well as to place. The Laudator temporis acti is first cousin to 
the ‘friend of every country but his own.’ These loyalties en- 
large the mind more than they burden it, they make us benefi- 
ciaries of a larger experience and citizens of an ampler world. 

This is not to compromise the rights of reason, it is rather to 
implement these with a language and an imagery. Also, what I 
urge the claims of is not a subsumptive syllogistic appeal to the 
‘locus ab auctoritate,’ but a yielding by way of sympathetic 
identification of the individual mind to the common mind. My 
ultimate ground of justification—one deeply woven into the 
texture of my thesis—is that the logical center of a man’s mind 
is not coincident with the center of his particular self-conscious- 
ness. 

Levels of Apperception (these may also be called intensities of 
intellectual potential or planes of mind). 

1. At some times one can grasp more distinctions within the 
unity of an idea than at other times. Sometimes one knows what 
Plato meant by calling the Philosopher “‘spectator of all time and 
of all existence,’’ but other times one shrinks into the dull, hope- 
less, momentary, apathetic life of an animal. Sometimes one 
can take in a theory at a glance in, as it seems, all its develop- 
ments and ramifications. At other times one can in a sense 
understand it sentence by sentence, but can retain no synthetic 
view of it as a whole. 

2. It follows that the same symbolism (verbal or mental ima- 
gery) can for one man at one time support a greater, in the sense 
of a more complex, richer, world than for another man, or for 
the same man at another time. Thus for instance, for a reli- 
gious genius, the judgment of ‘God is love,’ integrated in the con- 
cept ‘God-as-love,’ may sustain a world within which the ‘real’ 
world of mechanistic natural science lies ‘like a foolish wilful 
dream;’ for another man who also, as he could claim, understands 
and believes this dogma, it may be just a curious scrap of in- 


formation altogether on a level with ‘sugar is white.’ 
£ £ 
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Therefore I lay it down that (a) the meaning of a proposition 
is the content of the world it sustains;* (6) a proposition is truer in 
proportion as it sustains a greater world; (c) two or more propo- 
sitions which (or so far as they) sustain the same world are the 
same proposition expressed in different notations; (d) the truest 
creed for the standard human mind will be that symbolism which 
by reason of its co-naturality or congruity with the natural 
nisus of the human mind enables it to sustain the greatest world 
with the least expenditure out of its limited fund of intellectual 
force.2, Such a creed I contend is that which thinks the Ulti- 
mate under the form of spirit, conceived as the aseity towards 
which the world of nature and of the society of men converges as 
towards its ideal limit in proportion as it is made perfect, 7. e., 
developed ordinately in knowledge, love, will, and all other 
characters. 

Levels of Apperception are arrests in a continuum. There is 
therefore no special importance about distinguishing the stages. 
Spinoza’s ‘ opinion,’ ‘ reason,’ ‘ intuition,’ will serve all purposes of 
illustration. To illustrate the relation of the higher levels to the 
lower, compare the nature of knowledge to the artist’s idea and 
the lower levels to less successful expressions of it, or compare 
with the progressive mastery of idea over matter as displayed in 
a series of flint implements arranged in order of date. 

Knowledge I take to be a projection of the real in a special 
medium, namely, relativity. Reality is known so far as it is 
symbolized, i. e., re-presented as a system of functions. ‘That 
than which a greater cannot be conceived,’ is a perfect system of 
unobstructed relativity. 

Desire and Action.—We can only love and will according to our 
knowledge. Accordingly, the grades of love and will correspond 
with the grades of knowledge. When we know the particular, we 
love and will the particular, but in proportion as we rise in knowl- 
edge, we rise towards loving and willing sub specie aeternitatis. 
Neither can we truly know the eternal unless we, affected with 

1 FE. g., Heraclitus—‘It is death to souls to become water’’ and many more 
dark sayings as explained in Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy. 


2? What we have to solve is a housewife’s problem—to make a limited fund of in- 


tellectual force go as far as possible. 
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the appropriate forms of love and will, love and will it. This is 
not to compromise but to expand and realize knowledge. 

The Immediate or Datum of each grade of knowledge is the 
summation of all lower grades. Thus each grade has its own 
proper and characteristic immediate. There is not one given 
world common to the man of science and the mystic, the saint, 
and the sensualist, the poet and the money grabber, except in 
so far as they participate in one mind. Knowledge, Love, and 
Will are coérdinate forms of conation. Knowledge is cos- 
mothetic. Love and Will are charged with inseparable knowl- 
edge and tend to expand into worlds of felicity and holiness. 
Purity of heart, clarity of head, rectitude of will, tend to converge 
or redintegrate because they are all modes of ‘the infinite in- 
tellect of God,’ hence it is that the ‘pure in heart shall see God,’ 
and that ‘qui facit veritatem venit ad lucem,’ that ‘the great 
Poets are the great Metaphysicians,”"' that ‘thoughts condense 
into purposes and purposes into acts.’ 

The identity of the subject depends on the identity of its 
world; so far as a man has more than one world he has more than 
one mind. So far as several men have the same world they have 
one mind. A mind is a complex idea (or it may be a complex of 
ideas). Its activity is the activity of its ideas, its conation their 
conation. An idea is a menticule, 7. e., it is to mind as molecule 
is to body. It does not follow from this kind of complexity that 
either mind or body is not a true unity. 

Degradation is the state of existence of contents which natu- 
rally belong to a higher apperceptive level when encysted in and 
invested with the form of immediacy proper to a lower level 
(e. g.,God=athing). Take for illustration the case of a man who, 
really burning with earnestness and enthusiasm, has devoted 
himself to philosophy and has arrived at a certain insight into 
the nature of the universe. Then he will sustain a world at a 
certain level. Now suppose that owing to age or to some other 
cause he loses his enthusiasm,—then what were for him living 

‘I quote these for purposes of illustration, but I wish to avoid any suggestion 
tending towards the depreciation of mood and figure, system logic, dialectic, in 


Javor of any brand of mysticism, or towards the heresy that opposes system and 
feeling, head and heart. Spinoza's Ethics is quick with emotion. 
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truths, apperceived in relation to the logical processes which 
support them and informed by the co-natural love and will, will 
become mere dead isolated results stranded in memory, and these 
are no more identical with his former insights than the dead body 
is identical with the living one. 

Distraction (or interference).—According to the Roman Law 
“‘unus homo sustinet plures personas,”’ or again Spinoza, ‘‘Idea 
quz esse formale humanae mentis constituit non est simplex sed 
ex plurimis ideis composita.’"' Because of distraction, the mind 
of a man is more or less like the mind of a committee with the 
same endless opportunities for cross purposes and misunderstand- 
ings. For instance, a man of science in his religious personality 
may misunderstand and then deny his scientific ideas to protect 
his religious or political ideas.2_ A man does not possess his mind 
entire—he is like the Wizard’s apprentice using the spell. The 
truths of one impersonation are incantations to another. This 
distracted character can be to some extent ignored but it can 
never be obliterated. 

Principle of Autonomy (or of Incommensurability).—The 
continuity of the mind of man or a man, according to the view I 
have taken of it, is like that of a stream, on the surface of and with- 
in the depths of which are eddies, backwaters, vortices, ripples, 
each of which has some degree of separate continuity and self- 
containedness. Again the main stream is in one place, on one 
cross section, flowing faster, in another slower, in one place 
smoothly, in another rippled, here a streak of clear and there a 
streak of discolored water. The flowing of these minor streams 
corresponds in my simile to the logical expansion of individual 
minds or of menticules, and by the principle of Autonomy I 
mean that an idea is true in so far as it is a genuine logical ex- 
pansion and that it ought not to be (indeed cannot be) judged in 
respect of its conformity with either other ideas or experiences. 
Its meaning is its logical expansion, it speaks its own untrans- 
latable language. There is a sense surely in which we may use 

1 Ethics, Part II, Prop. XV. 

2 Goldsmith asked to explain his own line “‘alone, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 


did it so haltingly that he was corrected by Dr. Johnson with a “ No Sir, it means,’ 


etc. 
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(though not necessarily in his meaning) Spinoza’s words and say 
“*He who has a true idea knows that he has it,”’ e. g., what I mean 
by the existence of God or free will or the heinousness of sin, or 
love as stronger than death, or the glory of science, or of democ- 
racy, is a fact of my experience as much as the existence of pain 
or pleasure. Moreover, it is a fact which cannot be translated 
into any other terms.' What I suppose throughout is that an 
idea has a natural tendency to expand itself towards reality 
(which is the same thing as to rise in apperceptive level), a 
tendency comparable to the tendency of a seed to grow into a 
plant, the truth of an idea is what it expands into, and if the pro- 
cess which connects the initial idea and the expanded idea is an 
untainted logical expansion, then the expanded idea solves the 
problem which the initial idea sets and this solution is not subject 
to review. 

Principle of Irreplaceability (irreplaceable hecceity).—By this 
I mean that no symbol can be an adequate representative pleni- 
potentiary of the thing symbolized, and in particular, that the 
ideal experiment of inference, though it generates reality, cannot 
bind any other reality than what it generates. Just as the 
projection of the surface of a sphere on to a plane involves dis- 
tortion and falsification, so all representation involves falsifica- 
tion because of the reaction of the new medium on what is transferred 
to it. 

Principle of Convergence."—This is the half truth comple- 
mentary to the Principle of Irreplaceability. By it I mean that 
the higher apperceptive level tends to contain the lower. I say 
‘tends to contain’ because so far as the higher level is one of two 
of which the other is the lower, they are two of a class and each 
counts as one according to the Principle of Irreplaceability. I 
call it the Principle of Convergence because according to it the 
solipsistic truths of the Principle of Autonomy, according as they 


1 Vide Principle of Irreplaceability below. 

?** Que ita continuo convergunt ut citra infinitatem distent dato minus, ea in 
infinitum continuata censenda sunt equilia."’ Quoted from Wallis’s Algebra by 
Gratry, Logique, Vol. 1, p. 46. It is by the principle of convergence that we are 
able to transcend solipsism or animal automatism. Other men behave more as 
I behave in proportion as I correct for differences between their situations and mine. 


Correspondence of structure carried to the limit equals identity of content. 
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are raised in apperceptive level, converge together, each tends to 
become all the others without going beyond the limits of itself. 

The Principles of Irreplaceability and of Convergence are re- 
lated in this way. Begin from the denial of external relations 
(which like all truths is a half-truth' in the sense of being self 
transcendent, for we cannot deny the unmeaning), then this 
denial of external relations can be worked as it were from either 
end. John and Peter are both men. We can either take their 
common manhood and consider it as unifying their John-hood and 
Peter-hood which we then treat as moments or differences within 
the universal man, or we can take their difference and consider 
this as distracting their identity, i. e., the common manhood of 
John and Peter can be taken up into two individual manhoods, 
man-John-hood and man-Peter-hood. 

Action and re-action are equal and opposite; if John’s manhood 
is something to him, he correlatively must be something to it. 
It can integrate him with, he equally can differentiate it from, 
Peter. It is as legitimate to regard John’s manhood as a differ- 
ence within the universal John-hood as to regard John as a dif- 
ference within the universal manhood. 

The Principle of Irreplaceability says John is just John and 
not Peter, and Peter is just Peter and not John. The Principle 
of Convergence says in so far as John is man and Peter is man, 
John is Peter and Peter is John. 

Principle of Ineffectuality.~—I believe myself to have something 

1 Not more than half (or some other fraction) truths, but not less than half 
yruths. Also the principle of ineffectuality is correlated with our place in the universe. 
It is a significant, not a mere ineffectuality. 

21. What I infelicitously christen the Principle of (finite) Ineffectuality gives the 
inner reason why philosophy “ beats in the void its luminous wings in vain.”” What 
promises to be the ascent of the mind to God proves to be its exhaustion into a bare 
identity. If sensations without conceptions are blind and conceptions without 
sensations are empty, it is clear that in so far as we cease to be blind we become 
empty and vice versa. The main suggestion of this essay is, to put it quite crudely, 
that there is a certain critical point of dialectic advance (the position of which is 
determined mainly by race experience) between pure sensation and pure conception 
at which the maximum noetic value is obtained. The real worlds of Democritus 
and Hume have meaning because sensation contains mascent ideas. The ideal 
worlds of Plato, Hegel, Spinoza have content because thought contains vestigial 


contingent matter. Each therefore profits by illicit and unacknowledged infil- 


trations. Between the two the Theistic world of Aristotle and of Christian Scho- 
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to contribute towards the solution of this ancient antinomy. If 
a principle applied to impossible conditions yields impossible 
results precisely because of the impossibility of the conditions, 
then, applied to possible conditions it will yield true results 
(i. e., is true). If I had any mathematical knowledge I could 
perhaps illustrate this by constructing antinomies for dwellers in 
Flatland, and by them showing these antinomies to be nothing 
but the logical expansion of the initial impossibility of Flatland. 
If posito impossible sequitur quodlibet, then if ‘quodlibet sequitur’ 
it is a proof that ‘impossible ponitur.’ 

If ‘ab essead posse’ is a good process, so is ‘a non posse ad non 
esse.’ If a mathematical formula is applied to impossible con- 
ditions it ‘talks nonsense.’ If our logic yields antinomies it is 
because it is applied to impossible conditions. That we really 
are, that we have true being and not a mere succadaneum of 
being, here is the impossible supposition which breaks the back 
of every inference so that in the universal disconnectedness 
‘sequitur quodlibet.’ If our equations talk nonsense it is because 
we refer them to an impossible origin—ourselves. ‘Actio sequi- 
tur esse’; ‘to know we should have to be and then we should not 
exist. 

Spinoza appears to me to be the thinker who has most closely 
appreciated this point of view.' His Ethics is,as 1 understand it, 
a large scale expansion of the view that the antinomies of our 
human thought are the projection of the antinomies of our 
human being. He tells us,? ‘‘ Intellectus actu finitus aut actu 


lasticism, in which God is neither only Cor Cordium nor only Rex Regum, yields 
the maximum of noetic satisfaction on the man Plane of Mind. But the sciousness 
of this world is consequent on, rather than a consequence of, the striving of reason. 

2. I have no space in which to illustrate this principle, but I will allow myself to 
advance here that it necessitates the application of this same distinction between 
consequent and consequence to (a4) any advance by way of inference—the premisses 
of a syllogism bring about, in this mind or that, but they never necessitate the con- 
clusion; (6) any synthesis by way of judgment—any connection is synthetic in so 
far as it is loaded with irrelevancy. 

S is P can always be analyzed into two concretions and an identity. S = Ax, 
P=Ay. Sis P = Ax is Ay. Not identity in difference but identity and dif- 
ference. 

! The recurrent Quatenus . . . eatenus, ¢.g., Mens nostra quatenus intelligit 
zternus cogitandi modus est. 

2 Ethics, Part 1, Prop. XXX. 
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infinitus Dei attributa Deique affectiones comprehendere debet et 
nihil aliud.’” For how can we comprehend the unintelligible? 
So far as we want to know we lack knowledge. So far as we lack 
knowledge we lack the conditions under which knowledge is 
attainable. Again Part II, XLIV, ‘‘ De natura rationis non est 


res ut contingentes, sed ut necessarias contemplari;’’ therefore 
it is ‘de natura rationis’ not to be able to make an object of, nor 
therefore a problem of, nor therefore to find a solution for, ‘our 
world’ as such. When it has become intelligible it has ceased to 
be ‘ours.”. We cannot connect the problem and the solution 
together in one field of intellectual vision, because we cannot come 
within sight of the solution without eo ipso losing sight of the 
problem. 

Other applications of the Principles of Irreplaceability, Au- 
I set them down 





tonomy and Convergence are such as these 
at random merely to illustrate. That all abstraction or all 
representation involves some degree of falsification. That any 
philosophy in becoming consistent with itself becomes consis- 
tent with every other self-consistent philosophy. That any 
theory thought out to its last consequences becomes identical 
with the being of which it is the theory and clothed with all its 
affections (i. e., facts and theory converge and at the limit become 
identical). That ideal representations, memories, or imagina- 
tions of actions or desires are not adequate to the corresponding 
realities; thus, for example, the student’s imagination of a life of 
affairs which provides the matter for his philosophy of a life of 
affairs is schematic and inadequate, so that it is necessary to take 
part in any life in order to understand it. If the saint cuts off 
his right hand he must not expect to have it. So also the meta- 
physician’s idea of the specialist’s knowledge, the blind man’s 
idea of color, are all improper or inadequate, not all to the same 
degree but all in the same way. If ‘tout comprendre c’est tout 
pardonner,’ it is precisely because ‘comprendre c’est presque 
devenir complice.’ To understand is to impersonate. To 
understand completely is to be identical with. No idea which 
is not extended into action and into conation can be the same 
as any idea which is so extended. The faith without works is 
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not the same as the faith with works for the works react on the 
faith. If the French and English language were each separately 
improved till each became identical with the perfect language 
(which could not be a language at all) they would in the end 
become, and in the process converge towards becoming, identical 
with each other. 

If the geocentric and heliocentric astronomies were each refined 
upon till each saved all the phenomena, they would become iden- 
tical—asindiscernibles. Ifmaterialismwere thought out, the word 
‘matter’ would in the end support the same world and elicit the 
same emotions as the words ‘God’ or ‘the Absolute.’ In propor- 
tion to rise of apperceptive level, the symbols employed tend to 
the position of becoming accidents, so accidental that they do 
not effectively exist as such. The system more and more deter- 
mines and is less and less determined by its separate elements.' 
To illustrate this accidentality—If one man says that ‘God is a 
person,’ another that He is ‘that than which no greater can be 
conceived,’ another that He is the ‘Shadow of a great Rock,’ 
another that He is ‘a Consuming Fire,” all these men mean the 
same in so far as these propositions sustain the same world, 
i. e., the same or tending towards sameness in logical structure, 
action-stimulus, affective-tone, scale of values. A materialist 
will not say, I believe in God, any more than an Englishman as 
such will say ‘Credo in unum Deum,’ but in proportion as each 
completes his world, their differences will tend towards becoming 
mere differences of notation. Remember, however, that quite 
the same thing cannot be expressed in two ways, differences are 
therefore never mere differences of mind language. 

It is possible to say that theism is the real truth about the 
universe under the same sort of reserves as it is possible to say 
that red is the real color of a dress—that is, it is the index color, 
the color to standard eyes under standard conditions. Theism 
is the natural and best mind language for men because its sym- 
bolism is congruent with the natural nisus of the human intelli- 
gence towards substantiation and the best human experience is 


! Finally it would cast off that vestigial remnant of negativity which makes it a 
system. 
2 See the Bible quotations in Berkeley's ‘Siris.’ 
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invested in it. Justso, color is the best expression of beauty for 
a painter, and sound fora musician. But for this individual man 
or that, a passage from theistic to pantheistic notation may mark 
an intellectual and moral advance, so also may a passage from 
thought to action or to the esthetic or mystic attitude. And 
even in conduct the worse may be on the path between good and 
better. Suppose it is objected: The dress must have some one 
real color and there must be some one real truth about the uni- 
verse whether we recognize it or not. I reply—The judgment 
‘the dress is red,’ at the highest apperceptive level (sub specie 
@ternitatis) involves and sustains all reality. It does not deny, 
but it implies the blueness of the object under certain conditions 
of light (specified exhaustively within the judgment). 

So far as different men have different minds (and this is so 
the more, the lower the apperceptive level) no more than a 
blurred! generic truth known to all men is possible; but so far as 
men rise in apperceptive level they all tend to participate in one 
mind knowing one intelligible. Speaking formally, the Absolute 
can be conceived as God or as anything else whatever so long as 
the conception is under the form of aseity, because all con- 
ceptions and all things conceived, so far as under this form, are 
identical. But the third grade of knowledge (Spinoza’s scientia 
intuitiva) is not an actual possession for man at any time, and 
though all conceptions converge in this and are therefore all 
equally true at this level, because at this level any truth sustains 
every truth, yet if we fall away from this level as we habitually 
must, the case is widely different. If I may speak for myself, my 
experience when I try to realize Mr. Bradley’s or Spinoza’s 
world is this—I can see that the main features and the scale of 
values correspond with the features and the scale of values of 
theistic reality, each with each, but I find the notation charged 
with misleading associations, through the impregnation of my 
mind by the common social mind.?__ For instance, I find the denial 
that the Absolute is personal obstinately striving to involve for me 
the denial that the more spiritual is the more real, or again, though 


1 ‘All men’ on this level have but a blurred generic existence. 
* Therefore theological orthodoxy is, and ought to be, a science of case law and 


predecent, of adhesion to consecrated, and avoidance of contaminated, phrases. 
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I may understand what Spinoza meant to mean by denying 
‘intellect in act’ of God (7. e., as he explains he denies intellect 
in so far as it is not will, etc.), yet the moment I cease to devote 
my whole intellect to sustaining this conception, it tends to 
degrade into something epistemologically equivalent to ‘God is 
material.’ 

A very pregnant saying of that acute philosophical thinker, 
the late W. K. Clifford, has always stuck in my memory. It runs 
somewhat as follows: “‘I am a dogmatic nihilist and shall say the 
brain is conscious if I like, and in doing so I am as ideal as possible. 
A true idealism does not need to be stated, and conversely an 
idealism which can be refuted by any significant collocation of 
words must have something wrong about it.”’ It is plain, is it 
not, that a truth which is so true as this—‘ that it cannot be refuted 
by any significant collocation of words’—has over-shot the mark 
and is not significant, nor therefore true at all? 

To Sum Up.—l agree that theism or any system' displays an 
instrumental character, but I do not agree that it involves a 
surrender of the rights of the intelligence to the heart or to desire. 
My position is rather this—That if one made a characteristic 
curve of the path of the human intelligence, then the ordinate 
of this curve giving the highest noetic value or the greatest 
amount of wisdom would be that drawn from the point on the 
base line marked, ‘Theism.’ I mean that the noetic ordinate 
values on either side of this point, that is, towards Pantheism on 
the one side, and towards Sensationalism on the other, shrink 
asymptotically towards zero. 

At ‘Theism’ each factor of wisdom taken separately is not 
necessarily at a maximum for all men, in all moods, yet on the 
whole, and in the long run and for the typical mind at its habitual 
thought-action-conation level, their product is at maximum 
value. 

In the earlier part of this paper, in dealing with the principle of 

1 Any system—see footnote on p. 498. (System is not yet purged of negativity or 
nonentity). I should like to say of Monism what Mr. Bradley says of Eclecticism: 
that for it “every truth is so true that any truth must be false."" Who does not see 
that such a monism ‘inhuman, incompetent, impracticable’ (Mr. Schiller) would 


sustain more truth if it grasped at less. I had some inclination to entitle this essay 


“Theism as a Via Media.” 
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autonomy, I was led rather to dwell on what may be regarded as 
its sceptical side. But it has a positive side also, for it provides 
the formula by which we can protect the systematic synthesis of 
human history, human science, human aspiration, thought and 
experience (the content of which it entitles us to read into 
perfection) from attack from the outside. 

If and in so far as we have, in union with the common social 
mind—the implementation of the word—been ordinately af- 
fected by all relevant considerations,—then the logical position 
we come to rest in, should be treated as final. It may not be 
the necessary synthesis, but it is the outstanding or surviving 
synthesis. On the other hand, the content of this synthesis as a 
whole is not commensurable in respect of certainty with that of 
any particular item of scientific or historical knowledge.' 

GERALD CATOR. 
LEITH, SCOTLAND. 

1 I think perhaps I can now give a more precise conception of the Curve of Noesis. 
Thus—Theism will be the characteristic immediate (p. 492) corresponding to the 
culmination of this curve when Reality is viewed in the medium of (i. e., under the 
form or attribute of) totality. If any more restrictive form is applied, a correspond- 
ing variant of the immediate will result. (£. g., Reality under the form of extension 
may appear as something equivalent to a closed mechanical system.) Thence while, 
as richer and more concrete, the world of theology will dominate (Principle of 
Convergence) the worlds of common sense and of the various special sciences, it 
will not (Principle of Irreplaceability) absorb them—they will each have a certain 
degree of autonomy. Therefore, the constitution of the sciences will be a sort of 
federal monarchy as contrasted with pragmatic anarchy on the one side, and monis- 
tic autocracy on the other. Correspondingly, in religion, on the man plane of mind 
we must compromise by dividing the responsibility for events between nature and 
God: but for God or for the Godlike it would be nature—in God. 

As the human is to the divine type of intellection, so is an Aristotelian Pluralist 
Realism to a Platonist Monist Idealism. Atomism at one end and Monism at the 
other end of the dialectic scale enter our minds with a refraction which renders them 
false. Monarchical Theism is true for the human mind because it is correlative 


to the natural receptivity of the human mind. 

















ON THE NATURE OF OUR KNOWLEGE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD! 


HAT I wish to do in the pages which follow is to make 

reasonably clear just what knowledge of the physical 

world should mean to one who maintains that it cannot be 

apprehended. My effort will be more an attempt at explication 

than at demonstration. In short, I shall concern myself pri- 

marily with the implications of principles and conclusions which 
I have elsewhere sought to establish in detail. 

I am led to attempt such an explication of what human knowl- 
edge of the physical world should signify to one who has critically 
thought through the problem along realistic lines for two reasons: 
(1) because those who have confessed themselves attracted by the 
idea of a less direct realism—shall I say one giving more leeway 
and importance to the mind?—than the New Realism have ad- 
mitted themselves somewhat baffled as to what, exactly, knowl- 
edge meant to the critical realist; and (2) because I am persuaded 
that epistemology has not given proportionate consideration to 
its really basic problem: what does knowing consist in? On the 
one hand, I am aware that many able thinkers have not been able 
to get clearly before their minds the reinterpretation of knowl- 
edge which is characteristic of critical realism, an inability which 
must be, partly at least, my fault. On the other hand, I am 
convinced that philosophy made a logical mistake in putting the 
query, ‘ What can we know, conscious states or physical things?,’ 
before the query, ‘What is the nature and content of knowledge?’ 
It is my hope that I can show that critical realism involves a 
clear and definite answer to the second query, an answer, more- 
over, that cuts the ground beneath the traditional epistemological 
controversies. 

I. 

Critical realism is a form of physical realism. Now the com- 
mon character of all physical realisms is the principle that things 

1! Read before the March meeting of the Western Philosophical Association at 


Evanston. The paper has been considerably revised. 
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do not depend, for either their being or nature, upon our knowl- 
edge of them. To know is not to form the reality known, but to 
gain information about it as it exists in its own circle of being. 
Being is one thing, and knowledge is quite another, a function of 
mind in causal relation to that which is known. There can be 
little doubt, I take it, that knowledge implies this independence 
on the part of the reality known. We usually think of knowing 
as an event in the history of a mind. 

At the level of «ommon sense, knowledge is on the whole re- 
garded as an apprehension by the active percipient of the things 
about him. They are open to his inspection, and they come into, 
and go from, his field of experience. Since these sensible things 
are taken to be common, independent, co-real, and relatively 
permanent, this apprehensional view of knowledge is but a 
reflection of the empirical structure of the field of the individual's 
experience and of the realistic meanings which have developed in 
it. If things are co-real, and I just ‘see’ them, my seeing them 
makes no difference to them and is primarily an event which 
happens tome. Thus this brown-covered book lying on the desk 
before me is taken by me to be, just as it appears, an existent co- 
real with myself. I perceive the book in its qualities. 

One of the things I wish to show is that there is a profound 
truth in this outlook, despite its impossible naiveté. The justi- 
fied function of idealism, so far as it speaks for real physiological, 
psychological and logical facts, is a war against the simplicity of 
common sense. Unfortunately, it has usually been interpreted as 
a denial of the profound truth, characteristic of all realism, that 
knowledge is distinct from the reality known, that is, that the 
reality known does not depend for either its nature or its being 
upon our knowledge of it. Critical realism is the retention of the 
truth along with a reinterpretation of knowledge due to a re- 
flective study of the facts of the case. It is realized that physical 
things cannot appear in any literal way within the field of the 
individual’s experience (his consciousness) and that, because of 
this fact, knowledge of the physical world cannot be an appre- 


hension. What, then, can knowledge be? 
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Il. 


There are two distinguishable elements in common-sense 
perception : the affirmation of a co-real existent, and the character, 
or aspect, of the existent. We perceive the existent in appre- 
hending the given characters. These characters are its qualities, 
and to apprehend the qualities is to apprehend it. Hence, it 
is felt that to know the physical world is to apprehend things, 
which are its parts, to have the physical reality itself spread out 
before the observing self. 

It is evident to the reflective mind that realistic meanings and 
modes of reaction have been attached to the presentational 
content given in perception. The result is the naive category of 
thinghood. Things are independent, co-real with the individual, 
spatial, and possessed of dynamic capacities. All these empirical 
predicates must be true of an object before it can be regarded as 
physical. The development of this outlook is genetically expli- 
cable and no modern psychologist would feel much difficulty 
before it. The point to note is, that these predicates, or mean- 
ings, are attached toa presentational content. We are aware of 
this content, and so we suppose ourselves to be aware of the 
physical existent. 

But a critical study of the internal and external conditions of 
perception reveals that common sense has been too hasty. The 
complex objective content, or system of characters, which has 
been literally identified with the physical existent affirmed, as 
its qualities, is found to be numerically distinct from it and essen- 
tially a function of both the individual and his world. The 
physiological conditions of perception are now well known. 
Their recognition cannot possibly be used as a support of acos- 
mism of the Berkeleian sort, but it does mean that the percipient 
cannot apprehend the existent itself in the given content. The 
common-sense category of thinghood needs revision. The physi- 
cal existent is not a sensible thing. 

We may put our result in the following way: No motive has 
entered which would cause us to doubt the existence of physical 
realities co-real with the percipient self, but reflection has dis- 

1 Cf. Stout, The Groundwork of Psychology, Ch. IX. 
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covered that the objective content with which we at first clothe these 
acknowledged realities is intra-organic. In other words, we can no 
longer maintain that we can apprehend physical things. What 
we can continue to do is to affirm the existence of physical things 
and apprehend a presentational content which corresponds in a 
mathematical sense with a particular physical existent. 

But let it be noted that neither subjective idealism nor agno- 
sticism is justified by this analysis. And I hope that philosophy 
has got beyond the stage of jumping to hasty conclusions. What 
is needed is a patient and persistent analysis and ordering which 
is able to go forward step by step. The facts which break down 
common-sense realism work within a realistic set of affirmations 
and meanings.' Hence, it is illogical to infer subjective idealism 
from them. On the other hand, only if knowledge must be an 
apprehension of the physical existent is agnosticism implied. But 
what right has a thinker to make such a tremendous assumption 
as that? If the facts indicate that we cannot apprehend the 
physical world, it is more probable that knowledge is not an 
apprehension than that we do not possess knowledge. Agnos- 
ticism is a counsel of despair. It is obvious that the nature of 


knowledge has come up for radical investigation. 


III. 


Who can deny that reflection partly finds present, partly 
develops, the distinction between the realm of consciousness as a 
field of contents and processes somehow connected with the 
human organism, and the acknowledged physical world of which 
any such organism is only a part? And patient reflection only 
develops this contrast. The actual content of all apprehended 
objects turns out to be mental.? The paradox of the situation is 
that what is apprehended discovers itself to consist of characters 
which have no substantiality. Discriminate as we will, we find 
only sensible characters and meanings; and yet we feel that the re- 

1 Cf. The Essentials of Philosophy, Ch. III. 

2‘ Mental’ is unfortunately an ambiguous word. I mean here subjective, per- 
sonal, bound up with the particular percipient organism, psychical. This isa 


classification giving their existential status. Contentually these objects of aware- 


ness are often called essences. 
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ality which surrounds us cannot beany sumor organization of such 
elements. We tend to believe that we grasp an external reality 
in an intuitive way, and the tragedy is that what we grasp rings 
hollow. Being escapes us. And what is true of common-sense 
realism is equally true of scientific realism. What are mass and 
energy but quantities? And are quantities self-sufficient reali- 
ties? The very stuff and being of the physical world again 
appears to elude us, while we are left with contentual objects 
hanging in the air, as it were, and yet masquerading at the least 
excuse as self-existent and substantial. We are led to ask our- 
selves whether being can be given. Is not all this objective content 
a peculiar substitute for being? The object of common sense 
breaks down into a self-existent reality, which cannot be given, 
and a content, which is given. 

But this discovery that only subjective contents are given is a 
fairly common possession of modern philosophy. It must be 
remembered, however, that these subjective contents are ob- 
jective within consciousness, that they are subjective only in the 
sense of in the individual experiencer, not a part of the physical 
environment to which the conscious individual is reacting. But 
this conclusion only shuts out an apprehensional view of our 
knowledge of the physical world. Jt proves that only mental 
contents can be given; it does not prove that we can know only phe- 
nomena. The mistake of philosophy has been to confuse these 
two principles; or, rather, to deduce the second from the first. 
Thus Kant indicates—in this following essentially Locke and 
Hume—that only phenomena can be given, and interprets this 
as meaning that only phenomena can be known. What is the 
nature of knowledge? Cannot these contents be the material 
of knowledge rather than the object of knowledge? It is evident 
that we must study the structure of consciousness and that act or 
process called reference before we can understand knowledge. 

It is my contention that we possess the distinctions and capaci- 
ties which make an aimed knowledge possible. Reflection forces 
us to epistemological dualism, that is, the recognition that knowl- 
edge can only be the use of contents as causally correspondent to, 


and therefore informative of, the physical world. Thus an ex- 
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plicit act of knowledge can be analyzed into three factors: (1) 
the existent acknowledged with its determinate nature, (2) the 
knowledge-content, and (3) the interpretation of the first in 
terms of thesecond. The existent is acknowledged and is thought 
of in terms of the characters given to the mind in perception and 
conception. Explicit knowledge, then, involves the capacity to 
affirm realities co-real with the self and to think these realities 
in terms of predicates. 

Let us call the physical existent the object of knowledge. For 
the realist it is co-real with the knowing individual, and it is 
distinct from the knowledge-content in terms of which it is 
known. When the knowledge-content is considered for its own 
sake—as it sometimes is—it may be called the object of awareness. 
Other terms for it are presentation, idea, datum and essence. 
Now the very gist of the difference between neo-realism and 
critical realism is that the knowledge-content, or object of aware- 
ness, is, for the latter, numerically distinct from the existent or 
object of knowledge. The only justification of the phrase 
epistemological dualism resides in this fact. The existent acknowl- 
edged, but not given, is the object of knowledge, while the mental 
content given is the material and content of knowledge, but not 
the object. 

An example may make all this analysis clearer. I look out of 
doors on a windy day and see a tree whose branches are tossing 
in the wind. My natural outlook is realistic. I affirm the tree 
as a physical thing co-real with myself. This existent affirmed 
is clothed in the given presentational content. I perceive the 
tree in the presentation. Here we have naive realism. The 
other point to note is, that all inferential, achieved knowledge 
naturally and easily attaches itself to this existent which is 
‘perceived.’ Both psychologist and logician inform us that there 
is no hard and fast line between perception and conception, that 
the content of perception is largely judgmental. All of which 
means to the critical realist that the given content, whether 
largely sensory or largely judgmental, tends to be identified 
with the existent which is affirmed. We perceive and conceive 
the tree in the given content. What is the truth and what the 


error in this outlook? 
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Reflection shows that we cannot perceive the tree if we mean by 
‘perceive’ the presence in our experience, or consciousness, of 
the physical existent itself. We cannot apprehend the physical 
tree. And can there be much doubt that common sense assumes 
that the presented complex is the tree or an aspect of the tree? 
Hence we must break with common sense and make the actual 
situation explicit. The object of perception—the existent 
affirmed in perception—is not apprehended; but it does differen- 
tially control the presented complex which tends to be identified 
with it. The outlook of perception is in a way illusory because it 
seeks to identify what is only related, viz., the presented com- 
plex (the object of awareness) and the physical existent (the 
object of perception, the reality affirmed in perception). 

When this situation is made explicit, we can at once see that 
knowledge must recognize, and build upon, what perception 
tends to ignore, to wit, the difference in existential status be- 
tween the presented complex and the physical existent. The 
presented complex must be regarded as the material of knowledge 
about the physical existent; and knowledge must be openly 
acknowledged to be not the apprehension of the existent but the 
interpretation of the existent in terms of propositions based on 
the material which corresponds to the existent. In other words, 
observation is one of the means to knowledge rather than knowl- 
edge in its own right. 

IV. 

Every gnostic realism must hold that the content of knowledge 
must be grounded in, and derived from, perceptual experience. 
The presentational complex is in a delicate correspondence with 
the physical things perceived. There is every reason to believe 
that the physical world reveals itself in the data of perception. 
But we should not have mythical views of the nature of this 
revelation. It is not a reproduction of a pictorial sort: it is not 
a photographing of things. The relation between physical exist- 
ent and presentational complex is purely natural and causal. 
What we need to emphasize is the correspondence. What we 
need to relinquish is the idea of a likeness as between two objects 


of awareness. Any question of such a likeness is quite irrelevant 
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to the examination of the actual character of human knowledge. 
But I shall say more of that later when I come to criticize Locke. 

How, then, must we adjudge the status of the presented 
content in perception? Existentially, as an intra-cortical effect 
to be correlated with the perceived object; epistemologically, as 
the material out of which knowledge of the object can be gleaned. 
And one of the main points of this paper has been a plea not to 
set up beforehand a dogmatic notion of what knowledge must be. 

The general conditions of knowledge are twofold: (1) the action 
of the environment upon the organism, an action prepared for 
and furthered by the structure of the organism; and (2) the 
internal capacities of the brain-mind. Human knowledge is a 
product of these two factors, and is unique. With the more recep- 
tive level of the brain (the sensory and perceptual level) must be 
correlated the presentational complexes which are the material 
of knowledge; with the operations and activities of analysis, 
construction and inference must be correlated finished knowledge- 
content (propositions) ready for reference. What we are per- 
mitted to accept is a control by the physical existent which is 
welcomed and furthered by the brain in accordance with its 
own nature. I refer, of course, to the sense-organs, the opera- 
tions of comparison and association, the time-development of 
percepts, the active experimentation of science. The brain is 
sympathetic with reality and, like a skilled lawyer, draws out 
its story and puts it into its own language. The physical world 
must be assisted toward its unintentional self-revelation by such 
an organ as the brain if knowledge is to arise. 

And this setting of knowledge-content allows us to claim a 
genuine conformity between it and the physical existent known. 
The situation is, of course, unique, and metaphors will not much 
help us. We are confined to the mental side and can never 
literally grasp the existent known. Knowledge must be non- 
apprehensional. But this is no reproach to it, as some strangely 
think, but rather its triumph. Knowledge is not being nor 
should it pretend to be. The conformity between knowledge- 
content and determinate being is correspondent rather than 
reproductive. No part of the stuff, of the particular existent 
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known is carried over into the mental content.' Yet the pre- 
dicates are ideally modelled upon the character of physical 
reality. Being is determinate, and knowledge patterns after it. 
And it must always be remembered that knowledge is the product 
of a process using sense-presentations as its raw material. To 


forget this was the mistake of the older empiricism. 


V. 

Our conclusion is that we must break completely with the il- 
lusory ideal of knowledge nourished in us by the outlook of per- 
ception. Perhaps knowledge is just the information about 
things of the sort made possible by the correspondence between 
presentational complexes and their causes? 

This suggestion finds support in the actual content of scientific 
knowledge. The scientist informs us of the relative size of 
things, their structure, their constitution, their modes of be- 
havior toward one another, the order of their changes. Now all 
this is just the sort of information that sense-data can mediate. 
Space and time, structure and behavior, are categories which 
arise by abstractive construction from the characters of the sense- 
continuum open to observation. It seems a plausible thesis, 
therefore, that knowledge is the information about physical 
things which can be gleaned from the use of sense-material as a 
basis. 

Professor Perry has defined realism as the principle that “‘ things 
may be, and are, directly experienced without owing either their 
being or their nature to that circumstance.’ I would substitute 
‘known’ for the phrase “directly experienced.”” The sense- 
continuum is controlled by physical existents, and its existential 
status is subjective or in the organism. The direction is the 
causal one from cause to effect. In perception the path is re- 
traced ideally through the affirmation of the cause as co-real 
with the percipient and the illusory clothing of the cause with 
the content as the object of perception. In knowledge, this 

! Presentational complexes are bits of consciousness. They are variants whose 
nature is exhausted by their actual content. Hence they must be regarded as 


non-substantial and in the brain though not a physical part of it. 
* Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 315. 
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ideal reversal of direction is continued. Hence in knowledge 
there is no existential cognitive relation between the mind, know- 
ing through the knowledge-content, and the object of knowledge. 
The meanings of: common-sense realism, viz., the co-reality and 
permanence of physical things, can be retained by critical realism. 

The knowledge-content is a direct interpretation of the physical 
reality, that is, we are compelled to think the physical realm in 
terms of the predicates which we have achieved in our experi- 
ence. But these predicates make no assertion concerning the 
stuff of physical being at all. Being is not reproducible in any 
literal way in knowledge. We must assume, however, that 
physical being has a determinate character and that our cate- 
gories are relevant to it. Why should they not be, since they 
derive from the character of the presentational complex which is, 
itself, under the control of the physical world? But this determi- 
nate character of physical being is an intellectual distinction 
suggested by the content of knowledge, and not a separate factor 
in physical being. No metaphysical dualism of form and matter 
must be allowed to creep in. We may say, then, that the phys- 
ical world lends itself to knowledge because it is determinate. 

In knowledge, just as in perception, the object is the existent 
affirmed. It is this existent toward which thought directs 
itself. The knowledge-content is only a part of the total cogni- 
tive act. If we call the knowledge-content an idea, this idea is 
what is known about the object. What we should bear in mind 
is the active setting of the idea as a part of the total cognitive 
act. 

I take it that the fault with the older type of epistemological 
dualism, called representationalism, was the tendency to suppose 
that the idea was the object known rather than the instrument 
and content of knowledge. Another fault lay in the content 
of the idea, which was often too immediate and sensuous in 
character. The raw material of knowledge was taken to be 
knowledge. Thus Locke’s position is often called representative 
perceptionism. His thought was not enough loosened from the 
naive form of the category of thinghood built around the outlook 


of perception. For him, the physical existent was a sort of 
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sensible thing to be known only through a copy. But does this 
not mean that he thinks of the physical existent as theoretically 
apprehensible and as clothed in its own right with characters 
called qualities? Since we cannot apprehend these adherent 
qualities directly, we must do so indirectly—that is, through 
a substitute copy—or be agnostics. Locke’s view of knowl- 
edge is what I have elsewhere called an indirect, or reproductive, 
apprehension. 

But, surely, analysis has proven that the presented content 
in perception is an intra-organic complex which is interpreted 
falsely as he presented aspect of an affirmed existent. It 
is this false outlook which gives us sensible things. Hence the 
deeper question arises: Do physical existents have, as it were, 
a sensible surface in any way analogous to the appearance of the 
sensible things of naive realism? If we answer this question in 


as I think that we must—we undermine the copy- 





the negative 
theory more drastically than the usual criticisms do. There is 
no model to copy. I do not mean, of course, that the physical 
existent has not a determinate nature about which we can gain 
knowledge, but rather that this nature is non-sensible. 

To know is an ultimate claim. It is something we cannot 
help doing. And I, for one, can see no good reason against this 
natural claim. Knowledge has its place in consciousness, which 
is, itself, in an organism. Such knowledge necessarily has its 
limitations. We who have studied its nature and conditions 
can see this necessity very clearly. Physical being is other than 
knowledge. It is substantial, permanent, dynamic. In the 
physical sciences, we are but witnesses of such activity and mas- 
sive power. In itself knowledge is adynamic and almost ghostly. 
But because it is knowledge it guides the human organism in 
its perilous effort at adaptation to the universe in which it finds 
itself. Knowledge of the physical world is knowledge about it 
in terms of and by means of data which are intra-organic objects 
of awareness, and so elements of some one’s consciousness. 

R. W. SELLARS. 
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DISCUSSION. 
NOTES ON ProFessor J. S. MACKENZIE’s THEORY OF BELIEF, J UDG- 
MENT AND KNOWLEDGE. 


1. Professor J. S. Mackenzie, in his Elements of Constructive Philoso- 
phy, a review of which appears elsewhere in this issue, puts forward a 
theory of belief, judgment, and knowledge which deserves somewhat 
more extended examination than it was possible to give to it within 
the limits of a review of his whole book. It is an interesting example 
of the influence of the neo-realist movement on a mind trained in the 
idealist tradition. In its insistence on the objective factor in knowl- 
edge, in its use of the concept of ‘objective order,’ in its effort to 
distinguish sharply between what is subjective and what is objective, 
Professor Mackenzie exhibits a keen desire to escape subjectivism and 
meet the neo-realists half-way. He expresses a fear lest he may not 
have succeeded in being objective enough. My criticism is rather 
that he has succeeded too well. The way in which he contrasts belief 
and judgment exposes his account of knowledge to serious and, as it 
seems to me, fatal difficulties. 

2. The main points of his theory may be summarized as follows: 

A proposition is the expression in language of a meaning or judg- 
ment. All judgments are objective, i. e., “‘they have no special ref- 
erence to any individual consciousness.’"* Many different minds may 
believe the same judgment. Judgments are related to each other by 
implication and thus belong to various objective orders.?, An indi- 
vidual mind may take up one of three attitudes towards a judgment. 
It may believe, disbelieve, doubt. All these attitudes presuppose 
that the judgment is first understood, i. e., that the meaning is clearly 
apprehended. To believe a judgment is to accept it as true; to disbe- 
lieve is to reject as false; to doubt is to treat as uncertain. Belief, 
thus, is the act or attitude of an individual mind, and, as such, it is to 
be sharply distinguished from the judgment itself as a logical entity. 
An individual mind often rejects as false a judgment which is actually 
true, or accepts as true one which is actually false. Hence we must 
further distinguish between the truth and falsity of judgments, and 
the correctness or incorrectness (error) of beliefs. A correct belief is 

'P. 43 

? Professor Mackenzie's judgments are, as he notes himself, identical with Ber- 
trand Russell's propositions or “assertions in a non-psychological sense."’ 
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the acceptance as true of a judgment which actually is true. Knowl- 
edge is ‘correct belief together with the apprehension of its ground.’” 
Correctness and error admit of degrees: truth and falsity do not. 
Beliefs are correct by correspondence with an objectiv e order. Judg- 
ments are true by coherence with, ¢. e., by fitting into, by being actually 
members of, an objective order. Belief is the subjective, psychological, 
mind-dependent factor. Judgment is the objective, logical, mind- 
independent factor. 

In commenting on this theory, I shall begin with the distinction 
between truth and correctness ($3); pass on to doubt (§4); next urge 
certain difficulties against Professor Mackenzie's account of objective 
orders ($5); and conclude with a criticism of his theory of belief and 
knowledge (§6). 

3. On a strict interpretation of the distinction between the act 
of belief and judgment, the predicates ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ 


ought to apply to the act of accepting a judgment as true, not to the 


judgment which is accepted. This might be made into a plausible 
theory. Acceptance of a true judgment would be correct, 7. e., justi- 
fied by the truth of the judgment. Vice versa, acceptance of a false 
proposition would be wrong: error would be sin. The acts would be 


a kind of conduct or behavior, open to praise and blame according to 
the logical quality of the judgments upon which they are directed. 
This seems to have been Descartes’s view. But it cannot be Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie's. Judgments, he tells us, are simply either true 
or false. Hence, if the quality of the act followed simply the quality 
of the judgment, there could hardly be degrees of correctness where 
there are no degrees of truth. Again, it would be awkward, at the 
least, to say that an act is correct by “‘corresponding”’ to an objective 
order. Thus I conclude that Professor Mackenzie applies “correct,”’ 
not to the act of believing, but to what is believed, 1. e., to the judgment 
accepted. His own examples bear this out. If in a card-game the 
rule is that the Queen takes the Knave, the belief that the Knave 
takes the Queen is said to be incorrect.2, Why? Because this order 
does not correspond to the objective order. That is, the failure of 
correspondence lies in the difference between the judgment actually 
accepted and the judgment which ought to have been accepted in its 
stead. Asa matter of fact, the language of correspondence is plausible 
only so long as we deal with belief of a false judgment. It becomes 
entirely artificial when what is believed is true. ‘‘ The judgment that 


2+ 2 = 4 does not correspond to a relation that is contained in the 


2 
1p. 128. 


*P. 121. 
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numerical system: rather it is sucha relation. The belief, on the other 
hand, that 2 + 2 = 4 isa belief that corresponds to the fact.’" Here, 
I should say, is a distinction without a difference. What is here be- 
lieved is a true judgment. Is anything gained by saying that this 
judgment as believed corresponds to itself as true? 

The theory of degrees of correctness demands the same interpre- 
tation and suffers from the same weakness. Degrees of correctness 
are derived by Professor Mackenzie from the fact that “a judgment 
that is false may be more or less remote from the truth’’ *—in other 
words, the degree of correctness attaches to the judgment believed, 
not to the act of believing. Yet, objectively considered, what occasion 
is there for this grading of judgments according to the size, so to speak, 
of their falsity, or their distance from the truth? If falsity means 
simply exclusion from, or incompatibility with, an objective order, 
then a miss, as the proverb has it, is as good as a mile—or, rather, it 
isas bad. There is no getting away from this by arguing, as Professor 
Mackenzie appears inclined to do, that to believe a judgment which 
is only a little false may not be seriously wrong for many purposes.’ 
The only purpose which matters here is the purpose to know, and for 
this purpose a mistaking of false for true ought always to be serious. 

The point I am urging, then, is that Professor Mackenzie appears, 
at first, to have aimed at a distinction between acts of believing and 
judgments, but that in the end he substitutes for this the distinction 
between judgments which are believed and judgments which ought 
to be believed, and construes the relation between these as one of 
correspondence or failure to correspond, with an attempt to estimate 
the degree of their divergence. The cause of this vacillation, so it 
seems to me, is that, in committing himself to the antithesis of belief 
and judgment, Professor Mackenzie has cut himself off from the only 
point of view which will make his theory coherent and intelligible— 
the point of view of knowledge-getting; of truth-seeking and truth- 
finding. The concept of degrees—whether of truth or correctness is a 
matter of words—has an intelligible meaning in a context where open 
questions are in process of being settled by enquiry and reflection. 
It there corresponds to a critical estimate of the degree of success 
attained—an estimate itself guided by consideration of all relevant 
evidence. Or if we regard the question as settled by a definite answer, 
we can say of other suggested answers that some are less false, or 

1 P. 120; author's italics. 
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nearer the truth than others, 7. e., less in conflict with the evidence, 
requiring less transformation to become true. 

“Requiring transformation ’’—the phrase suggests a test-question: 
Can any judgment be transformed? Can it be corrected? Professor 
Mackenzie, I think, will have to say that judgments are unchangeable 
and only beliefs subject to modification. Speaking of concepts he 
lays it down that ‘‘a meaning is identical with itself, and distinct from 
every other’, and that any change means passage to a different 
though closely related concept. He would, no doubt, say the same of 
judgments, treating them as so many distinct atomic entities, capable 
indeed of implying, or conflicting with, each other, but incapable of 
being modified. To correct a mistake is to substitute a true judgment 
for a false one in somebody's mind. To advance in knowledge is to 
give up believing one set of judgments and instead to believe another 
set. Can a judgment, then, or a theory have no history, undergo no 
development? Professor Mackenzie seems bound to say ‘no.’ Yet 
what sort of history can a belief have on his view? All we could 
chronicle would be that on a certain date a certain judgment was ac- 
cepted as true by a certain person, and on a certain other date was 
rejected by him in favor of some other judgment. Yet what we mean 
when ordinarily we speak of the history and development of a theory 
has nothing to do with its acceptance by this or that person, but with 
its expansion into a truer form under the pressure of fresh evidence. 
But for this point of view there is, so far as I can see, no room in Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie's theory. 

It is of a piece with this that Professor Mackenzie frequently con- 
trasts objective order and truth with the historical vagaries and fluc- 
tuations of beliefs. Yet when challenged to produce an instance of an 
objective order, we can do nothing else—and certainly Professor 
Mackenzie does nothing else—but mention some system of judgments 
accepted by all competent persons, 7. e., the most coherent, and 
logically stable, system of “beliefs” available. In other words, he 
appeals to some order as we ‘‘know”’ it to be, 7. ¢., as in the light of all 
available evidence we believe it to be. Thus the antithesis of belief 
and judgment disappears when we come to knowledge. Fact, truth, 
objective order—these and all similar terms have a concrete meaning 
only in the context of knowledge, not over against it. The reason for 
this is that knowledge is well-grounded belief, and that objective 
orders reveal themselves in the form of what we are logically led, or 
obliged, to believe. 

4. This conclusion, that the order of beliefs and the order of judg- 
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ments are identical in knowledge, gains support from a consideration 
of Professor Mackenzie’s remarks on doubt. ‘‘ Doubt is a mode of 
belief: it is the belief that something is uncertain.” In other words, 
doubt is the acceptance as true of the judgment that something is 
uncertain. What is this ‘“‘something’’? ‘The only things that we 
can doubt are judgments.’ To doubt, then, is to believe the judg- 
ment that some other judgment is uncertain. 

It is judgments, we note, not beliefs which are uncertain. Yet how 
can this be, if judgments are nothing but either true or false? Given 
an objective order to which a judgment claims to belong, it either fits 
in or it does not—how can it be objectively uncertain? 

Are certainty and uncertainty, then, qualities of beliefs, rather than 
of judgments? Are they perhaps purely psychological? That, again, 
cannot be, for there is the judgment p that judgment g is uncertain. 
And p, being a judgment, must belong to an objective order and be 
either true or false. But if it is true, then there is an objective order 
in which g is uncertain, and can be knowa to be uncertain. Thus the 
situation is thoroughly logical. Given certain judgments, a certain 
other judgment may be undetermined in respect of its coherence with 
them. Granted that with fuller knowledge this indeterminateness, 
and, with it, doubt, would disappear, yet so long as it is justified by the 
evidence, doubt like knowledge is logical, ¢. e., grounded in the objec- 
tively indeterminate relation between the judgment doubted and the 
rest of the system of judgments to which it claims to belong. Here, 
again, the antithesis of belief and judgment with respect to doubt 
disappears, when doubt is taken as incidental to the enterprise of 
knowledge-getting. 

5. The concept of objective order involves some puzzling problems 
which deserve at least to be pointed out. 

(a) What is the locus, se to speak, of false judgments in the system 
of objective orders? This is the problem of ‘objective falsehoods’ 
from which even stout-hearted neo-realists have been known to shrink. 
An objective order consisting only of true judgments gives no trouble. 
But what of the infinity of judgments, all objective, which are false, 
i. e., excluded from the order to which they claim to belong? Is this 
exclusion, after all, a round-about sort of inclusion? Are we to think, 
e. g., of the numerical system as consisting, not merely of all numerical 
judgments which are true, but also, in a wider sense, of all which are 
false? And these, again, ordered according to the degree of their 
falsity? 

1 P. 139 


2 P. 31; author's italics. 
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(6) Again, it is one thing to believe a judgment as true when one 
already happens to believe the objective order to which that judgment 
belongs. But why believe the objective order itself? Acceptance of 
a judgment on certain grounds is always hypothetical. For why accept 
the grounds? What justifies this prior act? Where is the categorical 
basis of the belief in order itself? The question ought to be the more 
urgent for one who, like Professor Mackenzie, refuses to treat the 
universe without proof as self-consistent, 7. ¢., as an ordered system; 
who is haunted in fact, by the appearance of chaos in the actual 
world. How escape from the doubt that all order may be the child 
of selection and abstraction—a fiction substituted for a fact? 

(c) Is this categorical basis to be found in “simple experiences,” 
such as “ pain or joy or a color or a sound or a tree’! which, according 
to Professor Mackenzie, cannot really be doubted, though we may 
doubt judgments formed with reference to them, such as: this pain 
is severe, this is an apple-tree? There is clearly all the difference be- 
tween something which cannot be doubted because it is not a judgment 
at all,? and a judgment which cannot be doubted because there is no 
good ground for doubting it. What is the place of these simple ex- 
periences, safe from doubt, in objective orders? What, again, is their 
place in knowledge? What is the relation between them and the 
judgments which refer tothem? How is it that any false judgments 
about them come to be accepted at all, and that at the very moment of 
having these experiences? If ‘seeing is believing,’ seeing means ac- 
cepting a judgment as true. But if so, it is also right to say that it is 
possible to ‘doubt one’s senses.’ Caa we really distinguish here be- 
tween a dubitable judgment and an indubitable datum? There is 
clearly a nest of problems here with which I could wish that Professor 
Mackenzie had dealt beyond throwing out the tantalizing hint that 
‘sense-data supply us with universals, and fall into definite orders.’ 

6. Turning, lastly, to the problem of knowledge, I should like to 
comment on two points. 

(a) The term ‘knowledge’ in recent theory has commonly suggested 
two entirely different problems. The one has been based on the 
individual mind. Whatever such a mind is aware of, regardless of 
its truth or falsity, has been said to be ‘known’ by that mind. 
Knowledge has meant no more than apprehension by a mind, and the 
problem, more particularly for neo-realists, has been how to save the 
objective universe from the alleged idealistic trick of making its exis- 
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tence and character depend on its apprehension by some individual 
mind. All such theories begin with individual ‘fields of conscious- 
ness,’ or ‘subjective orders,’ or ‘mental cross-sections,’ and then 
strive to argue that there is a vast objective universe not included in 
any such field or section, and that even what is at any moment so in- 
cluded can pass out and in again without damage to its reality, without 
a stain on its metaphysical character. The other problem has not 
looked to individual minds at all, but to the evidence or grounds for 
the truth of judgments. It has been oriented towards the distinction 
between ‘opinion’ and ‘knowledge’ in the Platonic sense, ¢. e., between 
beliefs which are, as Mr. Russell would say, “‘soft,’’ and beliefs which 
are “‘ hard,”’ 7. e., so securely grounded, so logically stable, that no chal- 
lenge is possible for lack of evidence. Professor Mackenzie combines 
both problems. For belief to him means acceptance of a judgment 
by an individual mind. But knowledge means well-grounded belief. 
Yet for anyone for whom the fundamental question is what it certainly 
is for Professor Mackenzie, viz., what sort of a universe we have the 
right to believe this universe of ours to be, the de facto acceptance of a 
judgment is really nothing, but the adequacy of its grounds everything. 
Yet the distinction of belief and judgment, which belongs to the first 
type of problem, keeps interfering with the second, and prevents 
Professor Mackenzie from working out in detail his own sound prin- 
ciple that ‘‘the order of our thought is not purely subjective, but is 
dependent on a certain objective order that lies in the nature of 
things.’"* He would then have regarded knowledge as the progressive 
discovery of a system of judgments which are true, and are accepted 
as true, because in them we have ‘the objective order that lies in the 
nature of things.’ It would still be possible from this point of view 
to hold, as apparently Professor Mackenzie holds, that for many of 
the most central judgments of metaphysics no decisive grounds can 
be offered, and that the acceptance of them is a venture, perhaps an 
adventure, of the spirit. For even in these ventures we must be 
guided by the balance of the evidence according to the best insight we 
can command. Given this, it becomes a question of words whether we 
are to set metaphysical hypotheses down as knowledge or as faith. For 
faith does not escape from the principle that whatever is a good reason 
for believing a judgment is, so far as it goes, a good reason for the 
truth of that judgment. 

(b) The second point is that putting the problem of belief in Hume’s 


way, as Professor Mackenzie does in effect when he asks, ‘‘ What is it 
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exactly that is added to a proposition or judgment when it is believed 
to be true?’ tends to give yet another wrong orientation to the whole 
enquiry. Hume, it will be remembered, proceeds on the assumption 
that all our “ideas,” as products of the imagination, primarily simply 


se 


occur without being believed, and that there is nothing in “‘the nature 
and order” of our ideas, why some should be believed and others not. 
Yet an idea believed or “assented to”’ feels different from a “fictitious 
idea’"’ and acquires the status of “matter of fact"’ and “reality.”’ 
Hence the problem for Hume is to account for the addition of this 
feeling. Professor Mackenzie's antithesis of belief and judgment 
predisposes him similarly to say: here is a judgment ~—now what 
happens to this judgment when, in addition to being true or false (as 
the case may be), it is also believed as true by a particular mind x? 

The correct orientation is rather, I think, to say that the primary 
fate of all judgments is to be believed, and that the problem is, not 
how they acquire, but how they lose this privileged status. It is, 
surely, the experience of contradiction which brings home to us the 
impossibility of indiscriminate hospitality to all judgments. We 
discover that believing may compel us to reject g; and with this we 
are impelled to enquire which we ought to believe and why. Thus we 
are launched (though we may not persist) on the quest for the most 
coherent scheme of beliefs attainable. In the sorting out of judgments 
which results, the rejected ones may, if we please, be labelled ‘fictions’ 
or ‘errors,’ but they suffer this degradation under the logical pres- 
Sure of the evidence. They are the objects of well-grounded disbelief 
in the enterprise of knowledge. They are, in short, known to be false, 

Quite different is the status of fictions in art, or of make-believe in 
play, or, in general, of every exercise of the imagination for its own 
sake. There we are occupied with judgments in the way which 
Meinong calls Annahme, and no question arises of belief, disbelief, 
or doubt, which attitudes belong to the cognitive interest. Meinong. 
indeed, appears to hold that Annahme is present everywhere in cog- 
nition too, viz., in the apprehension of the meaning of a proposition 
and in the entertaining of it for consideration, before we commit our- 
selves to acceptance or rejection. But this, it seems to me, is an ex- 
aggeration, not only because it blurs the distinction between Annahme 
as a stage on the way to knowledge and Annahme as the characteristic 
attitude of art, play, imagination, but also because even in knowledge 
such non-committal supposal of a judgment is a late development, 
coming after bitter experience of error has taught us the need for 
critical caution. 
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Fundamentally, belief is inescapable, because the universe is always 
with us. Every thrill of experience attests its presence; compels— 
to put it in the language of highly reflective theory—acceptance of 
the judgment that something exists. What exists? What is this 
something? To these questions experience in all its forms supplies 
the answer, or at least the materials for an answer. Thinking, or the 
search for knowledge, is the endeavor to elicit from these materials a 
revelation of the whole nature of the universe which shall, as far as 
our evidence permits, be at once coherent and complete. 

R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Elements of Constructive Philosophy. By J.S. MACKENzIE. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, I918.—pp. 487. 

The leisure consequent upon his retirement from the Chair of Logic 
and Philosophy at Cardiff has enabled Professor J. S. Mackenzie to 
complete and publish this book which, as he tells us in the preface, 
was undertaken more than twenty-five years ago. It is thus the ripe 
fruit of a lifetime devoted to philosophical speculation—a deeply- 
considered utterance on fundamental problems by a mind sane, lumi- 
nous, and, above all, intellectually honest; not afraid to venture on 
speculative experiments, yet prevented by critical caution from offer- 
ing tentative guesses as established certainties. The most attractive 
feature of the book is, to my mind, this experimental and non-dog- 
matic manner in which Professor Mackenzie feels his way towards the 
conclusion that the universe is a perfect cosmos (“‘Cosmism”’), and is 
content in the end to claim no more for it than that we have the right, 
not so much to believe it, as to hope for it. The best we can do is to 
show, on the one hand, that such a conclusion is not utterly without 
foundation in the world as we know it, and, on the other, that it is not 
intrinsically absurd, or open to insuperable objections. It is obvious, 
of course, from this statement, that Professor Mackenzie's philosophi- 
cal thinking is oriented towards a goal which many other thinkers, 
past and present, have sought to attain. But though he travels a 
well-trodden road, one never has the feeling that he is merely following 
in the footsteps of others. Professor Mackenzie carries a great load of 
learning lightly. He uses historical materials plentifully, but they are 
always kept subordiaate to his own argument. There is no appeal to 
the authority of a great name, but a give-and-take as among equals 
codperating in a common enterprise; hence a fine readiness to learn 
from the successes and failures of others. Moreover, years of reflection 
have not diminished the freshness and elasticity of Professor Macken- 
zie’s mind. His discussion is in touch with the most recent books and 
articles, and the influence of the New Realists, more especially of 
Meinong and Russell, would be obvious even if he had not explicitly 
acknowledged it. Thus, all in all, it isa pleasure to welcome Professor 
Mackenzie's book as singularly helpful and stimulating. It should 
abundantly fulfill its author’s hope of being ‘‘of some service to others, 
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especially to those who are more nearly at the beginning of their stud- 
ies”’ (p. 1). 

The range covered by Professor Mackenzie's discussion is so large as 
somewhat to baffle a reviewer who has to keep within decent limits of 
space. In fact, I have had to take refuge in the expedient of throwing 
my most detailed criticisms into the form of a separate discussion 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. Thus I am enabled to devote 
this review to a general account of the book, with briefer comments on 
certain chapters or problems which seem to me especially deserving of 
attention. 

Professor Mackenzie has divided his argument into three books. 
Book I, containing ten chapters, is entitled ‘‘General Problems of 
Knowledge—From Doubt to Belief.” Beginning with Descartes’s 
method of doubt, and Hume’s theory of belief, Professor Mackenzie 
argues that belief is the acceptance as true of judgments, and through 
judgments brings us into contact with various “objective orders” 
(ch. VII). As the concluding chapter of the volume puts it, ‘To dis- 
cover order and to create order are, I believe, the highest functions of 
humanity”’ (p. 479). The discussion of objective orders naturally 
leads on to the discussion of “Truth and Reality” (ch. VII), which is 
followed by a chapter on ““The General Nature of Knowledge "’ (ch. IX), 
and another on “ Theories of Knowledge” (ch. X). An earlier chapter 
(ch. VI) on the ‘‘Laws of Thought” maintains that these laws are to 
be interpreted neither psychologically, as if, like the laws of associa- 
tion, they expressed uniformities actually observable in all our think- 
ing, nor metaphysically, as if they defined the nature of reality: they 
are to be interpreted as “ideals or regulative principles,’’ as rules for 
the use of the instrument of thought, as conditions to be observed if 
our thinking is to be consistent. I must confess that I find this refusal 
to interpret the laws of thought metaphysically, whilst yet declaring 
that they are “objective” (p. 81) and that “the general basis of all 
inference is the recognition of some form of Objective Order” (p. 94), 
very hard to understand, let alone to accept. Professor Mackenzie's 
doctrine, however, is part of his general theory of belief, judgment, and 
knowledge, which I have examined in the discussion mentioned above. 

No catalogue of titles can give any adequate idea of the ground 
covered in these chapters. Here are, for example, the section-head- 
ings of ch. IX: “(1) The Meaning of Knowledge, (2) Explicit and 
Implicit Knowledge, (3) Individual and General Knowledge, (4) In- 
tuitive Elements in Knowledge, (5) Elements of Intellectual Con- 
struction, (6) Elemeats of Faith, (7) General Structure of the World 
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as Known, (8) Limits of Reasonable Doubt, (9) Absolute Knowledge 
and Knowledge of the Absolute, (10) Idealism and Realism, (11) 
Pluralism and Cosmism’’—all this in about fifteen pages. But, 
though occasionally a section may consist of barely a dozen lines, 
and few run over two pages, the discussion is never scrappy or thin. 
Writing out of the fullness of his knowledge and reflection, Professor 
Mackenzie says what he has to say pregnantly and briefly, and it is 
always worth close consideration. The same wealth of content char- 
acterizes the chapters of the second and third books. Thus chapter 
V of the second book, on Modes of Unity, discusses: ‘(1) General 
Meaning of Unity, (2) The Meaning of ‘In,’ (3) The Unity of Mem- 
bers in a Class, (4) The Unity of Relations in an Order, (5) The Unity 
of Qualities in an Individual Object, (6) Mechanical Unity, (7) Chemi- 
cal Unity, (8) Organic Unity, (9) The Unity of the Material System, 
(10) The Unity of Consciousness, (11) Social Unity, (12) Spiritual 
Unity, (13) Cosmic Unity, (14) Relation between Modes of Unity.” 
Some of these latter modes of unity receive further detailed examina- 
tion, each in a chapter to itself. Other chapters of the second book are 
concerned with the Categories in general, and with Quality, Quantity, 
Causation, Value, Freedom, Personality in particular. Ch. II, on 
“Qualitative Conceptions,’’ deals with such problems as the relation 
of quality to kind, especially in its bearing on the question of qualita- 
tive continuity or discontinuity. ‘“‘The abrupt separation of kinds is 
the principal obstacle in the way of regarding the world that we know 
as a complete order” (p. 187). There are differences in the world 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to reduce to any common terms 
(p. 184). The difficulty does not seem to me quite as formidable as it 
does to Professor Mackenzie. The correlation of differences accord- 
ing to some principle or law, upon which he dwells himself in ch. IV 
on “Causation,” reveals an order which does not require “common 
terms.”" The discussion of the subjectivity of secondary and tertiary 
qualities supplies a good illustration of the subtlety and balance with 
which Professor Mackenzie picks his way among conflicting theories, 
In the main, he thinks, the primary qualities are more permanent and 
less variable, but that this is no reason for stripping the object of color or 
beauty and locating these “in the mind.”’ As he puts it in a later chap- 
ter: “‘An object need not be supposed to carry all the qualities that 
are rightly referred to it always about with it, any more than a man 
has all his possessions in his pocket” (p. 235). Hence the conclusion 
is: ‘ There is no real reason for supposing that secondary and tertiary 
qualities have a less real place in the structure of the universe than 
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those that are called primary, though it may be somewhat less true to 
refer them to individual objects, and though their existence may imply 
more directly that of sentient beings” (p. 193). Chapter III, on 
“Quantitative Conceptions,” affords a good example of Professor 
Mackenzie's skill in ordering and classifying different forms of a con- 


‘ 


cept. He works out in detail a distinction between “‘magnitudes”’ 
as numerical, qualitative, intensive, extensive, protensive. These are 
the applications of the general concept of More-or-Less to members of 
a class, approximations to a type, degree, distance in space, distance in 
time. Incidentally, there is drawn a distinction between ‘numbers’ 
and ‘numerical expressions’ which seems to me well taken. Other 
examples of Professor Mackenzie's gift for systematizing are to be 
found in the list of twelve modes of objective order (Book I, ch. VII); 
of four meanings of ‘reality’ (Book I, ch. VIII); of theories of causa- 
tion (Book II, ch. IV); of different meanings and applications of 
‘infinity’ (Book ITI, ch. III). 

So far, however, I have touched only on the earlier chapters of Book 
II, which, as a whole, is entitled “‘Special Aspects of the Universe as 
Known—From Nature to Spirit.’"’ The critical point of transition 
appears to be where from the unity of the organism we pass to the 
unity of consciousness. ‘‘An animal,’ we read (p. 241), “like a plant, 
is an organic structure; but it is a structure that has a more or less 
definitely developed centre of reference, at which the unity of its life 
is focused and in some degree controlled.’”” The emphasis now shifts 
to the development of these individual centres or foci of consciousness 
—to the characteristic ‘worlds’ of objects which they recognize, to the 
values and ideals by the pursuit of which they regulate their conduct. 
Freedom comes under consideration (ch. IX) as the condition of the 
voluntary effort to realize ideals. Again, a conscious being becomes a 
“person” in proportion as the interests of the body are subordinated to 
“all those things with which we habitually work, the objects in which 
we are interested, the persons to whom we are related, the material 
and the spiritual atmosphere which we have learned to breathe”’ 
(p. 321). Above all, a personal life is a social life. It involves mem- 
bership with others in a social unity, which, with special reference to 
the conscious relations of persons with-each other, is even more ap- 
propriately called a “spiritual unity.’”’ The discussion of “Social 
Unity” (ch. VII), “Personality” (ch. X), and “Spiritual Unity” 
(ch. XI), gives Professor Mackenzie an opportunity for touching on a 
great variety of interesting topics, such as the concepts of the Super- 


personal (p. 324) and the Super-human (p. 332); love (p. 328); progress 
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(p. 336); personal immortality (p. 321) and corporate immortality 
(p. 340). Not the least valuable are the sections on the Personal and 
Spiritual Significance of Education (ch. X, § to and ch. XI, § 10). 
Concerning freedom, Professor Mackenzie's chief point is that “‘it 
is always open to everyone to do his best "’ (p. 309); and that, so long 
as it is possible to improve oneself “by taking thought,’’ moral blame 
or praise are, humanly speaking, justified, however true it may be 
“from the point of view of the universe” that no one is responsible 
ultimately for his choices. But, further, it would appear that the 
ever-present power of doing one’s best is itself subject to limitations, 
partly of insight into what actually is best, partly of effective self- 
control. In so far, however, as these limitations are themselves re- 
movable, ‘‘we can only say that human beings are partly free and 
may hope to become more so” (p. 311). This is an ingenious syn- 
thesis of the two senses of freedom which are usually distinguished— 
the “‘neutral’’ freedom, as Henry Sidgwick called it, which is the power 


to choose the best, but also the worst, and the “‘ moral”’ freedom which 
consists in actually choosing and realizing the best. But there is a 
further point involved, with which I could wish that Professor Mac- 
kenzie had dealt. Granted that “there is no real opposition between 
necessity and freedom” (p. 309) because ‘‘each mode of being behaves 
in accordance with its own inherent structure” (p. 310), which struc- 
ture, in the case of human behavior, consists of valuations, is it not 
essential to add that the consciousness of an ideal—of a best, or at 
least of a better—is itself the ultimate source of power? In other 
words, was not Kant substantially right when he said: “I ought, 
therefore I can’? Freedom, in Professor Mackenzie's sense is 
kénnen; but what is the secret of this kénnen in the “‘inherent struc- 
ture’’ of a human being? Is it anything other than that his acts fall, 
in principle, sub ratione boni? No doubt, we may fail, because, 
though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. But the only moral of 
that is that the spirit must learn to control the flesh if it is to realize 
itself. But can it? it may be asked. Has it the power? To which, 
surely, the only answer is that to be spirit is to have this power. And 
to be “‘spirit’’ here means to be one with an ideal which is both man’s 
nature and man’s destiny—an ideal, moreover, which is social; and in 
the realization of which social agencies like education, social relation- 
ships like love and friendship, and social opportunities for service assist 
the individual. 

Concerning immortality, a subject to which Professor Mackenzie 


returns repeatedly, I note the following points. (1) On the whole, 
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Professor Mackenzie is sceptical concerning the sort of survival 
to which the evidence of Psychical Research would point. On the 
other hand, he is clearly attracted towards the theory of suc- 
cessive re-incarnations, though admitting that the chief evidence, 
viz., actual memory of previous existence, cannot be tested and that 
possession of it is claimed much more rarely in the West than in the 
East. At any rate, the resurrection of one’s body is not necessarily 
part of immortality, though, on the other hand, without the body a 
great deal of what constitutes a given individual is lost. Yet why 
should we assume “the persistence of the individual person, with the 
same characteristics and limitations that belong to him as he is known 
by others, or even as he knows himself in his ordinary conscious ex- 
perience?” (p. 448). Clearly this line of thought will sooner or later 
run up against the formidable problem, how much change is compat- 


ible with the assertion of continued identity. (2) Another line of 


thought starts from the reflection that ‘‘the individual who recognizes 
himself as a member of a spiritual unity could at least hardly seek for 
any continuance of his own life in separation from the whole to which 
he belongs” (pp. 340, 341). Such a one is living for the realization 
of an ideal, and, provided he is assured of the persistence of what he 
values most, he will not care whether he personally endures forever or 
not. Thus “the desire for immortality is, at any rate, not purely a 
desire for individual persistence” (p. 341). (3) And this leads to a 
third line of thought, viz., the distinction between individual persis- 
tence and the eternity of conscious life. Successive re-incarnations 
do not spell eternal existence. And thus two problems arise, one con- 
cerning the meaning of ‘eternity’; the other, concerning the relation 
of individual centres of consciousness to a single, all-inclusive conscious 
life. But this raises the whole problem of the cosmos, which belongs 
to Book III. Meanwhile the two poles of Professor Mackenzie's 
thoughts on immortality would seem to be these: ‘“‘Some conception 
of human (and perhaps even of animal) immortality seems to be 
essential to any optimistic theory of the universe” (p. 386); and “con- 
scious beings aim at persistence, but they aim also at transmutation 
into higher forms” (p. 387). 

Book III is entitled ‘The Universe as a Whole—From Chaos to 
Cosmos.”’ Perhaps the most convenient summary of it is to say that 
it is concerned, on the one hand, to remove the obstacles to the belief 
that the universe is a ‘‘cosmos”’ or “ perfect order,’’ which obstacles are 
to be found chiefly in contingency and evil; and, on the other, to work 


out a positive concept of the cosmos, where the chief difficulties are 
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offered by time and finitude. Throughout the whole discussion there 
runs, as itself an ever-present source of difficulty, the distinction be- 
tween the cosmos as a whole and what Professor Mackenzie calls “‘the 
human universe, 7: ¢., the universe as at present apprehended by the 
human consciousness” (p. 349). 

“‘Cosmism”’ is defined as “ the general doctrine that there is a system 
of reality, which contains both unity and difference"’ (p. 370). The 
opposite is Pluralism, where the many independent reals introduce 
contingency and disorder, i. ¢., some measure of chaos. But, further, 
the cosmic system must be “self-explanatory,’’ which it can be only 
if it is (a) all-inclusive, and (5) teleological, i. e., if it has value as a 
whole, and therefore in its parts as essential to the whole. In short, 
it must be a perfect order. The problem is whether this concept of a 
perfect order is applicable, not to the “human universe,’’ but to the 
totality of which the human universe is a part—a part defined by the 
incompleteness of our apprehension. Prima facie, the universe as 
it stands for us, is anything but a perfect order, but if we work on the 
hypothesis that for a completer apprehension it would be perfect, our 
inquiry will take the form of seeking partly to discredit the force of 
the negative evidence from evil and disorder, partly to point to positive 
features of perfection. 

Two comments occur to me at this point. (a) It does not seem to 
me happy, by way of bringing out the incompleteness of our knowl- 
edge, to distinguish between the “human” universe and the universe 
asawhole. It is true that, notwithstanding all science and philosophy, 
the universe is a puzzle to us much as a man may be supposed to be a 
puzzle to his philosophic dog. And the man’s knowledge of himself 
stands to the dog’s knowledge very much in the same position in which 
we imagine omniscience to stand to our knowledge. But this does not 
alter the fact that the puzzlesomeness and mystery are as marked 
characteristics of our “human” universe as anything which we defin- 
itely know; and the very thought of our universe as the universe 
incompletely apprehended is, after all, surely a most important ex- 
tension and qualification of our universe. The distinction, then, 
cannot appropriately be phrased in terms of ‘ours’ and ‘human.’ 
Nor can the stress lie on “known,” for if we say with Professor Mac- 
kenzie that knowledge consists of well-grounded beliefs, it follows at 
once that no beliefs are sufficiently well-grounded for philosophy, 
which can be drawn into the vortex of philosophical dialectics. The 
“point of view of the whole" has a way of upsetting the stability of 


beliefs which are well enough grounded to pass as “knowledge” for 
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ordinary purposes. (6) But can ‘we’ take up the point of view of the 
whole? Otherwise asked, is the category of ‘whole’ or ‘cosmos’ 
applicable? For answer it may suffice to quote Professor Mackenzie 


sé 


himself from his concluding chapter on ‘General Results”: ‘The 
attempt to enlarge our knowledge was found to mean the attempt to 
think of our universe as an intelligible whole, or as part of an intellig- 
ible whole” (p. 464). The category is discovered to be implied in 
all other evidences of order in the universe, and nonetheless implied 
in principle for our inability to work it out in detail. Moreover, as 
Professor Mackenzie himself recognizes, it is not a question of mere 
abstract dialectics, for religion at its best is explicitly based on the 
character of the universe as a perfect order. 

What, then, of the obstacles to this conclusion? Professor Macken- 
zie’s discussion of contingency and evil does not bring anything which 
is substantially novel. But the additional testimony of every thought- 
ful student to the force of certain considerations is of value. Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie goes far enough with the Meliorists to speak of the 
“general upward movement of the Universe”’ (p. 445) and to suggest 
that “in the gradual substitution of the better for the worse, there 
may be the accomplishment of the highest good that can really be 
made intelligible’ (p. 391). But he steers clear of setting up as an 
intelligible ideal a world which, in William James's phrase, shall have 
forgotten the very name and place of evil. ‘‘Even in thinking of the 
best kind of world that we can conceive, it does not seem possible to 
think of it as absolutely excluding ignorance, pain, and temptation; 
but as containing these only to be removed and triumphed over”’ 
(ibidem). Besides, Professor Mackenzie's theory of the relation of 
time to eternity forbids a concept of cosmic perfection as attainable, 
once and for all, by a temporal process of reducing evil to zero. 

But it remains to say something on this theory of time and the 
closely allied theory of an Eternal Dreamer or Poet. I approach the 
task of giving some account of these theories with misgivings, because 
I am not sure that I wholly understand them. What I get from my 
study of the relevant passages is something like this. Professor 
Mackenzie has, as it were, taken as texts for his theory of time two 
Platonic sayings, viz., the one about time being “‘the moving image of 
eternity,’ and the other about the “spectator of all time and all 
existence.”” Between them they suggest a timeless reality unfolding 
itself in a temporal order of manifestations, and, conversely, the possi- 
bility of discerning a timeless reality in the sequence of experiences. 


Certain empirical analogies are offered by Professor Mackenzie to 
~ 
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make this plausible. ‘A piece of music has a movement of successive 
phases, all of which contribute to the significance of the whole. But 
the piece as a whole does not move. It contains time, but exists 
eternally” (p. 452). Since a piece of music consists of sounds, one 
wonders how it can exist when no sounds are actually being produced 
or heard, yet undoubtedly there is something more to the existence of 
a piece of music than repeated performances of it. Another illustra- 
tion seems less appropriate: “‘A play of Shakespeare contains a record 
of events that occur one after the other, and would be meaningless 
apart from that order; and yet the whole record of these events (which 
never existed otherwise than in that record) has persisted for more 
than three hundred years, and may be expected to persist for an 
indefinitely longer time” (p. 381). But indefinitely long time is not 
eternity. Moreover, ought we not to distinguish between temporal 
order, in which, as Bergson would say, the flow of real time has been 
“immobolized” and “fixed,’’ and transience proper, i. e., the actual 
coming and going of things in experience? The order, and the place 
of events in that order, can of course be referred to at any time, and 
nothing more seems to be required for the contemplation of all time. 
But, metaphysically, it is the actual transience which starts the search 
for an enduring reality. We certainly get nearer to this by way of 
Bergson’s durée; or of memory which keeps the past ‘present’ in a 
sense; or of the historical interest which, as we say, ‘lives in the past;’ 
or of T. H. Green’s argument that the mind which actually experiences 
a temporal series, cannot itself be an event in that series. To all 
these suggestions Professor Mackenzie alludes, yet I am not at all 
clear how they fit together in his theory. The culminating conclusion 
to which they lead up for Professor Mackenzie is that ‘“‘our universe”’ 
is ‘‘a partial expression of that eternal process through which the 
perfect whole unfolds itself’’ (p. 444). This abstract formula is 
filled out more concretely, or at least more picturesquely, by the sug- 
gestion that the universe might be taken as ‘‘the dream or imaginative 
construction of a great Spirit” (p. 381), the “thought of an eternal 
Dreamer” (p. 435). In other passages Professor Mackenzie leaves 
it open whether one or more Dreamers are involved. The final state- 
ment is as follows: ‘‘Any conscious experience, it would seem, must 
occur at some time; and, in apprehending events, it would necessarily 
apprehend them as successive. But, if we suppose it to be creative, 
the apprehension of these events would, at the same time, be that 
which gave them being; just as the consciousness of the author of a 


tale gives being to the characters that he imagines; and, just as the 
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being of the latter is eternal, so may be the being of the former. A 
consciousness of this kind must, however, be supposed to live in its 
creations, and would thus participate in the time order that belongs to 
them. We must think of the process, it would seem, as the continuous 
unfolding of a plan that has eternal significance and beauty, and that 
leads up toa definite end. The end would presumably consist in the 
full apprehension of the significance and beauty of the whole. The 
reaching of the end, it would seem, would imply a return to the be- 
ginning. The wheel would have come full circle. The order of before 
and after would be completed, and the completion would consist in 
the whole being apprehended as present. It would be at once the 
end and the beginning of the unfolding order, which in itself would be 
eternal" (p. 451). This we may round off by a further suggestion: 
“It might perhaps be conjectured that there is always some spirit 
occupying the attitude of contemplation of the perfect whole, from 
which it then descends to take part in the downward and upward path. 
The abiding One would thus be an attitude or point of view rather 
than a person; and it would appear that we ought to assume that this 
attitude could in the end be reached by every real spirit’’ (p. 438). 
Here we are unmistakably passing from the realm of well-grounded 
theory to the gropings of Platonic myth. Still, it is not merely idle 
to think of human life as ‘“‘the partial manifestation of the life of an 
eternal spirit—or perhaps rather of a number of such spirits—having 
its significance in the gradual attainment of an attitude from which 
the perfection of the whole can be apprehended and appreciated” 
(p. 445). I fear there will be little rejoicing in the Neo-Realistic 
heaven, for the repentance of this Idealistic sinner is clearly only skin- 
deep. 


R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Moral Values, A Study of the Principles of Conduct. By WALTER 
GoopNow Everett. New York, Henry Holt, 1918.—pp. xiii, 439. 
In Moral Values Professor Everett has given us what seems to the 

reviewer the best text-book on ethics that has yet appeared. It is 

written with great clearness. And this is well, for no text-book in 
this field, produced in our generation, has reached an eminence which 
justifies the expenditure of the labor of a body of commentators. 

In choice of subject matter and manner of treatment it is likely to 

raise and hold the interest alike of the undergraduate and the general 

reader. The style is attractive, and many things are exceedingly well 


said. The author is catholic in spirit and at the same time is very 
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far removed from being a syncretist. He has sought to embody in his 
own theory the contributions of different schools of thought, and has 
succeeded admirably, in the main, in this difficult task. He has 
shown a sound estimate of the place of historical references in an 
introductory treatise. Experience seems to demonstrate that the 
history of ethical thought means little to those who have never faced 
the problems of ethics through a systematic study of the concrete 
facts of the moral life itself. The historical material in many text- 
books probably has little more value in the end than does a list of the 
kings of England, which some of us were condemned to learn in our 
youth. Professor Everett has devoted two chapters of his book to 
the history of the controversy between hedonism and perfectionism. 
Apart from this he keeps the attention turned upon the moral ex- 
perience itself, rather than upon résumés of what this, that, or the 
other writer has chosen to say about it. 

Professor Everett's position one would like to characterize as 
universalistic hedonism of the type of Hume. This, I think, is in 
essence what it is. But Professor Everett himself would vigorously 
protest against any such classification. Morality, he says, is a matter 
of values; and value has two sides which may be called, for want of a 
better nomenclature, the subjective and the objective. On the sub- 
jective side value is pleasure. But the author insists, pleasure is a 
mere abstraction; it is always found in connection with some content, 
“the objects or activities in connection with which the feelings arise.” 
“Only if disembodied states of feeling could wander at large quite 
independent of all other mental content’’ could value be described 
solely in terms of pleasure. The whole experience is the thing that is 
valuable. 

In a certain sense all this is undoubtedly true. In this sense no 
hedonist, as far as I can see, has ever had the slightest idea of denying 
it. Similarly the color red never appears alone. It is always part 
of red objects of various shapes, sizes, textures, etc. Nevertheless, if 
redness supplied the content of value, it would be perfectly intelligible 
to say that red as such is the good, the other elements of the red object 
being, from this point of view, indifferent. I think Professor Everett 
may have failed to see this fact because of one of the greatest excel- 
lences of his book. Various more or less plausible objections may be 
urged against hedonism, but the deadliest is that even if true it is of 
no great use in practice. The main lines of action are determined, as 
the author points out, by other methods than the use of the hedonistic 


calculus, strictly so called. Our ordinary procedure in everyday life, 
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he writes, is essentially the following. ‘‘We allow ourselves to follow 
the impulse to new activities, provided they do not conflict with al- 
ready established purposes. The completed whole is achieved by 
excluding contradictory and discordant elements as we move forward 
in the direction of the largest meaning which, from day to day, we 
are able to discern.’’ That these impulses must not be accepted in 
the uncritical way demanded by the so called ‘voluntaristic’ writers, 
is one of the most fundamental contentions of the book. On the other 
hand the information that only those impulses are worth adopting that 
promise some sort of pleasure, either in pursuit or attainment, gives 
us little help in the actual conduct of life. What the students in an 
ethics class want to know is what particular modes of activity are valu- 
able, what concrete (or ‘‘objective’’) ends are worth pursuing. Ina 
chapter which if it contained anything really new would probably be 
in so far false, Professor Everett gives the undergraduate the best dis- 
cussion of this subject that he will be able to find in any text-book. 
The relationship of a writer of the type of Professor Everett to his 
intellectual ancestors seems to me to be something more than a mere 
matter for the quarrels of pedants. Asa matter of fact ninety out of 
every hundred teachers of ethics in the English-speaking world today 
are, in essentials, members of the school which began with Shaftesbury, 
and which counts Hutcheson, Hume, and Adam Smith among its most 
illustrious members. This statement holds for Green and his fol- 
lowers, who can not too much express their scorn and contempt for 
these ‘‘superficial thinkers,” just as truly as it does for a man like 
Professor Westermarck. To call these founders of our modern faith 
intuitionists, as Professor Everett does, and to contrast their position 
with an empirical or “historical’’ view is hopelessly confusing. The 
moral judgment is the reaction of the personality to a suggested end 
or aim. According to ethical rationalism this reaction has its source 
in reason. According to Professor Everett, if I understand him, this 
reaction has its source in the sympathetic and aesthetic emotions. 
The latter view is that of Shaftesbury, the former of Hume. Both 
of these men undoubtedly left much to be said on this subject. It is 
for their descendants to fill up the lacunae. They both, especially 
Hume, said much which their followers have not taken the trouble to 
assimilate. The latter will be more likely to get what may be had 
for the asking if they are fully cognizant of their relationship to their 
intellectual ancestors. Some of the most unfortunate gaps and in- 
adequacies in Professor Everett’s account of the moral life—gaps and 


inadequacies which are such from the point of view of his own general 
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standpoint, are matters which were discussed and in essence settled by 
the eighteenth century members of the so called ‘moral sense’ school. 
There are two categories of which ethical theory is bound to give an 
account, namely, the good and theright. Either the one or the other 
is ignored, as far as any systematic discussion is concerned, in a very 
considerable proportion of the works on ethics. The result, of course, 
is that the omitted category appears sooner or later without having 
been compelled to give an account of itself, and usually much the 
worse for the immunity. Moral Values differs from such books in 
that it gives an equable share of attention to the study of both terms. 
With regard alike to the good and the right two questions can be 
asked, and they form the fundamental problems of ethics: What things 
are good, and what right, and what is the meaning of the terms good 
and right? The latter problems are constantly ignored in standard 
works on ethics. Yet they are absolutely fundamental, and no theory 
can proceed more than a step without assuming some solution. Ac- 
cording to Professor Everett those actions are right or moral in which, 
where a choice is necessary, the less inclusive interest is subordinated 
to the more inclusive interest, whether of self or another. But now 
the question is inevitable: What is the meaning of the word right in 
this statement? Some writers take up this problem under the form of 
the source of moral distinctions. Unfortunately this fundamental 
question is nowhere discussed in a systematic way under any form in 
Moral Values. The same is true of the category of the good. We 
are indeed told that good is not the equivalent of an attained desire. 
Is it then entirely unrelated to desire? Is it, for example, what Sidg- 
wick makes it in the first five editions of the Methods of Ethics, an 
unanalyzable concept of reason? Or is it what he makes it in the 
sixth edition? Or is it something different from either? Logically, 
and to a considerable extent practically, no satisfactory answer can 
be given to the question, what elements of experience are good, until 
we know what we mean by good, or in other words, till we know what 
we are driving at. This statement applies equally to the term right. 
It is indeed possible to show roughly by induction what modes of 
conduct a given society regards as morally praiseworthy. But the 
further question (a question in which Professor Everett is greatly 
interested) whether in this welter of conflicting opinions anything 
whatever is ultimately right cannot be answered without a clean-cut 
conception of what is meant by the word right. Professor Everett 
succeeds in reaching his solution of the problem only by ignoring or 


brushing aside a large body of recalcitrant facts. 
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These limitations, though serious, are however the limitations, in a 
greater or less degree, of all the text-books; and they are balanced in 
Moral Values by manifold excellences. Some of the best treatments 
deal with the following subjects: The place of pleasure in the judgment 
of value, the actual process by which our concrete judgments of 
(objective) value are formed and the content of these judgments, the 
value of character as both instrumental and intrinsic and the relation 
between the two, the place of altruism in the moral life, and finally 
(nothwithstanding its limitations) the universality and authority of 


the moral ideal. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Platonism. By Paut Etmer More. Princeton University Press, 

1917.—pp. ix, 306. 

Hitherto the author of Platonism has been known chiefly as the 
editor of the Nation and as a man of letters. In these lectures, de- 
livered at Princeton University towards the close of 1917 under the 
provisions of the Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation, he has given us the 
fruits of the scholar’s patient labor in a more technical and less popular 
field. The matters discussed in the volume include nearly all of the 
traditional and more difficult problems of Platonism, with the excep- 
tion of the chronology of the dialogues. The author’s views of the 
logical (and to a certain extent the chronological) sequence of Plato’s 
writings are summarized at the conclusion of the book, with here and 
there an interesting argument concerning the articulation of the 
writings in time or thought. The volume is occupied mainly with the 
relation of Socrates to Plato, the Platonic psychology, the doctrine 
of ideas, the cosmogony and metaphysics. Only incidental attention 
is paid to Plato’s theory of the state or the mechanism of government 
or to his views of education as a system. 

More approaches his subject from a fundamentally Graeco-Roman 
pragmatic point of view, the view of Socrates and the great ethical 
schools succeeding him, and to a large extent the view of Plato him- 
self, that philosophy is an ars vivendi, a body of maxims, principles, and 
intuitions essential for the successful conduct of life. He has less 
interest in the purely scientific, metaphysical or theoretical aspect of 
thought. He defines philosophy as the “sincere and humble endeav- 
or to make clear and precise to ourselves the fundamental facts of 
our conscious life. . . . Its method and its truth are summed up 
in the three Socratic theses—scepticism, spiritual affirmation, and 


the paradoxical identification of virtue and knowledge” (p. 232). 
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He distinguishes between philosophy and metaphysics, the former 
being rooted in morality and the practical reason, the latter in the 
theoretical reason. ‘‘ Metaphysics differs from philosophy in this, 
that it essays to give a consistent explanation of the rerum natura, 
including our consciousness, in the terms of pure reason, thereby 
playing false to the law of scepticism and affecting a rational recon- 
ciliation of the Socratic dualism” (p. 232). There are probably few 
historians or students of philosophy who would accept this definition 
as satisfactory or agree with More in the distinction he draws between 
philosophy and metaphysics. The distinction is, however, useful 
for the author’s purpose, who is concerned primarily with a study of 
“the origins and early environment of Christianity”’ (p. v), and to this 
inquiry the present volume is propadeutic. The author plans a series 
of volumes dealing with such further subjects as the “‘ English revival 
of philosophic religion in the seventeenth century and the rise of 
romanticism in the eighteenth.” 

More brings to his task a wide range of reading (the use he makes of 
illustrative material recalls the manner of Gomperz), his gifts as an 
expositor are of a high order and his points of view are frequently 
novel, sometimes courageous, and always interesting. The transla- 
tions of passages from the Dialogues deserve especial mention, so 
striking is the felicity of word and phrase combined with exactitude of 
meaning. One notes, however, here and there a journalistic touch, 
as, ¢. g., the somewhat exaggerated characterization of Aristotle's 
ridicule of Xenocrates (p. 227) or the note on Natorp (p. 261) or the 
controversial remarks on Gomperz (p. 10) or the reference to Campbell 
(p. 217). 

In respect of most of More's intepretations of Plato, I find myself in 
essential agreement. There are some minor details that challenge 
question. In the first chapter he discusses what he entitles the three 
“Socratic theses,’ these being “intellectual scepticism,” “spiritual 
affirmation,”’ and the “identity of virtue and knowledge.’” What is 


here called “intellectual scepticism” might better be denominated the 
spirit of doubt or criticism, the examining, testing attitude of mind 
with which Socrates approached philosophy and which marked the 
method of St. Augustine and Descartes. The seeds of the scepticism 
of the later Academy or of Pyrrhonic thought are found in the Sophis- 
tic doctrine of relativity. While the Socratic dialogues are nearly all 
peirastic, they end not so much negatively as inconclusively. They 
are criticisms and exemplify the Socratic maxim that ‘the unexamined 


life is not worth living.”” His quest ended in the positive and universal 
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concept. Throughout the volume More lays a greater emphasis on 
the sceptical phases of the thought both of Socrates and Plato than is 
warranted by the Dialogues; I am not forgetful of his defence of the 
principle of negation (pp. 146 ff.). It is the affirmative and positive 
aspects of Socrates’s thought that constitute his chief influence on 
subsequent Greek philosophy, and these are the only phases that 
Aristotle considers worthy of comment. The element of doubt or 
criticism is not so much a part of his doctrine as it is a phase of his 
methodology. The ‘ignorance’ of Socrates is the confession of an 
inquirer, not of a sceptic, and certainly not of an agnostic. The devel- 
opment of the mind and philosophy of Socrates, as I read Plato, 
exhibits the following essential aspects: (1) Criticism, the examination 
of the foundations of belief without the bias of dogmatic preposses- 
sions. While the mental attitude here is that of doubt, it is not 
negation, which would logically cut short the search at the very 
outset. (2) Mysticism or intuition of the basic realities of morality 
and religion. With the mysticism of Socrates, as set forth in the 
Apology, the Crito, and throughout the lesser dialogues, there is joined 
in this affirmative-minded idealist the will to believe. (3) The trans- 
cendence of the relativity and scepticism of the Sophists by the univer- 
sality of the concept and the establishment of the adequacy of reason 
as the sole guide of life. (4) The identification of the maxims and 
principles of reason with the bases of morality. As I understand the 
Dialogues and the history of the Socratic schools, Socrates was not 
only more of a rationalist than More pictures him, but he was less 
negative both in his thought and his influence. 

The Platoni Quest, as characterized by More, is the “justification 
of spiritual insight before the bar of reason”’ and the determination 
of the relation between this knowledge and happiness. In this con- 
nection More finds occasion to analyze important portions of the 
Republic and to discuss, in a summary way, the various forms of 
government in their relations to ethics. The description of the Pla- 
tonic aristocracy as “really a democracy governing itself by respect 
for what is best in human nature” (p. 71) is somewhat misleading, in 
view of the fact that the artisan and productive class is disfranchised 
in the Platonic state. Evidently More has in mind merely the demo- 
cratic spirit and communism within the governing classes. 

In the chapter on Plato’s psychology the author illustrates his com- 
mentary by many references to the writings of modern theologians 
and philosophers. Particularly interesting is his comparison of the 


views of Jonathan Edwards on the will and its freedom with Plato's 
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theory of the thymoeides (which is a better term than thymos when 
reference is made to the faculty). But is there any such thing as will 
in Plato's terminology that is analogous to ‘will’ in the traditional 
faculty psychology? Both thymoeides and epithymetikon, the faculties 
respectively of the higher emotions and crass desires, have an activity 
value, a propulsive function, while to the reason is attributed atten- 
tion, selection and an epitactic force in its practical conclusions, all 
of them functions of the so-called faculty of will. All of the Platonic 
faculties are thus endowed with will characteristics, but taken singly 
no one of them possesses all the marks which later philosophy and 
theology employed to describe the ‘will.’ Nevertheless when Plato 
describes the thymoeides as the executive ally of the reason, it is clear 
that he is thinking of this mental agency in a way to some extent 
analogous to our common use of will, but lacking the important ele- 
ment of discrimination and selection which attach to the reason. 
The faculties are arrayed by Plato as opposing forces in a dual align- 
ment, with reason and the ‘spirited element’ on one side, and the 
concupiscent element on the other, corresponding roughly to ruler and 
subject, mind and body, good and evil. The reduction of these forces 
to complete harmony is justice, while the minor harmony of obedience 
of the concupiscent and subject element to its rulers is temperance. 
The freedom of the will falls outside the problems and terminology of 
the Greek philosophers of the classical period. The freedom of the 
individual is vested in the self-determining prerogative of reason, in 
which Plato puts the center of gravity of personality, and he explicitly 
states the doctrine of ethical responsibility. When one reads Plato's 
description of the several faculties (or as he calls them “ parts”’ (uépn) 
of the soul) and their disparate functions, their separate anatomical 
seats and the exclusion of the lower part from preéxistence, it is diffi- 
cult to concur with the following: “‘In view of this persistent dualism 
[i. e., reason and passion, good and evil] it is clear that the three 
faculties of Plato’s psychology are not independently coéperative 
powers, but merely different phases, sometimes sharply dissociated, 
ometimes merging into one another, of the activity of what we may 
call, using a terminology strange to Plato, the personal element of our 
being"’ (p. 123). Plato’s view of the unity of personality does not 
appear to have been so clear as that. 
The least satisfactory and informing part of the volume is the 


chapter on the Doctrine of Ideas. The grounds for the distinction 


which the author draws between intellectual and ethical ideas are 


not very plain, nor, as I understand the Dialogues, is the distinction 
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as here employed defensible. ‘‘The Ideas of Plato, then, fall under 
two main categories, which may be designated as the rational and 
ethical (p. 167). . . . We must set apart notions derived from the 
similarity perceived in a group of objects or from quantitative rela- 
tions. With these must be placed also those exsthetic and ethical 
notions which are equally derived by generalizing from observation, 
and which include ugliness as well as beauty, unrighteousness as well 
as righteousness. All these are Ideas in a way and have their own 
reality; but they are intellectual in their origin and pertain to the 
scientific rather than to the philosophic life. The difference lies in 
this, that in the procedure of science we are interested in acquiring a 
knowledge of the ideas, whereas in the procedure of philosophy we are 
interested in possessing the ideas themselves. Ideas, as Plato was 
supremely concerned in them, and as they constitute the essence of 
what the world has rightly known as Platonism, are not derived intel- 
lectually, but are an emphatic assertion of the unchanging reality 
behind moral forces, a natural development of the Socratic affirmation 
of spiritual truth” (pp. 177, 178). The significance of “‘ possessing 
the Ideas themselves”’ is apparently that these ethical ideas are trans- 
muted into convictions or become in a peculiar sense personal and 
affect our being and conduct, whereas the function of the ideas of the 
intellectual category is exhausted in knowledge or theory. If this is 
the meaning, the distinction is of questionable validity. Certainly 
Plato’s general theory of the world structure, his metaphysics and 
cosmogony, is not thus divorceable from his ethics. On the contrary, 
his views of the moral life in the individual and the state have their 
roots in his general theory of reality, and similarly the entire system 
of Stoic ethics is unthinkable apart from its pantheistic setting or, in 
other words, apart from metaphysical or intellectual ideas. Reality 
is ‘of a piece’ and it is not possible to separate ethical and intellectual 
notions into completely watertight compartments. Further, it is not 


quite plain how these ethical ideas are ‘‘an emphatic assertion of the 


unchanging reality behind moral forces. Such assertion must find 
its justification in the deliverances of the discursive reason or intuition. 

In defining the Platonic ideas as “‘imaginative projections of the 
facts of moral consciousness” (I would omit ‘‘moral’’), More gives 
us a very suggestive point of view. This part of Chapter VI was 
evidently written con amore and is on a lofty plane both in its philo- 
sophical insight and its literary expression. 

One of the most interesting parts of the volume is the recondite dis- 


cussion of that intricate puzzle, the Parmenides, in the chapter on 
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Metaphysics. No satisfactory résumé of More's analysis of the eight 
theses could be given in this brief review, but the conclusion he reaches 
is that the Dialogue demonstrates the inadequacy of the discursive 
reason to solve the antinomies of the One and the Many or to establish 
rationally the Doctrine of Ideas. In spite of this inadequacy of the 
discursive reason, Parmenides affirms the reality of the ideas ‘‘as a ne- 
cessity of inner experience.’’ The Dialogue is, therefore, not an 
attack of Plato against his own doctrine, but a defence of it. 

The lectures are a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
Platonism (they are entitled to an index), written with a broad and 
deep concern for the issues of life, and illuminated by a wealth of 
pertinent reading. An expectant interest will await the continuation 


of the series planned by the author. 
Wa. A. HAMMOND. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Use of Piars in Fifth- Century Greek Literature. By JoHN WALTER 
BEARDSLEE, JR. University of Chicago Press, 1918.—pp. 126. 
This Chicago dissertation contains thirteen chapters: I, Intro- 

duction; II, Homer, Pindar, A<schylus; III, The Pre-Socratics; IV, 

the Sophists; V, Herodotus and Thucydides; VI, Poets of the Later 

Fifth Century; VII, The Hippocratica; VIII, xara gditow and like 

phrases; IX, wepi dicews; X, iors and vduos; XI, Periphrasis; XII, 

; XIII, Plato and Aristotle—A Supplementary Chapter. 


‘Element’ 
There are added a bibliography (six titles) and two indices, one of 
passages, one general. 

The request of the editor of this Review for a notice of this disser- 
tation has induced me to return to a subject which I had hoped to have 
laid aside for good and all. For nearly fifteen years it has been in my 
thoughts and all pertinent passages in my reading have been noted, 
with a resulting accumulation of thousands of notes, which I shall 
never use directly. Probably I have given the matter more considera 
tion than any one else, but I am far from having arrived at satisfactory 
conclusions on all points. Mr. Beardslee will not take it amiss, there- 
fore, if I feel bound to say that there is much in his dissertation with 
which I cannot agree; if he is at all like me, he will be his own severest 
critic, revising his judgments continually as his scope enlarges. This 
does not imply that his work is poorly done; quite the reverse. The 
dissertation under review is in many ways exceptionally good. But 
a work such as this rests ultimately on interpretation, and the work 
of interpretation is never finished, since it involves, in addition to the 


constant, which is the text or group of texts in question, the variable 
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element of the apprehending mind. A scientifically constituted mind 
admits of no term to its growth but death. It is actually a pleasure to 
me to find Mr. Beardslee, in chapter XII, demolishing my concessions 
to Professor Burnet in regard to the meaning of @iots. To be sure my 
own shelf-copy of my Ilepi Sicews bears eloquent testimony that the 
evidence of the falsity of some of my statements in question was col- 
lected and duly appraised long before my critic presented it—and 
presented it less fully than he might have done. 

Mr. Beardslee’s dissertation seems to have undergone a certain 
change in its purpose and method since its inception. Begun, ap- 
parently, as a lexicographical study of the term dicts on the basis of a 
chronological arrangement without reference to a speculative recon- 
struction of the history of ideas, it has in course of time been somewhat 
diverted by the attention of its author to the various attempts to 
trace the meaning of the term in speculative thought. For example, 
the final remark of chapter XII seems to me to fall quite out of the 
scope of the author as he defines it in his Introduction. No doubt it is 
impossible to content oneself with merely grouping phenomena, and 
one will draw up, mentally at least, a stemma, however much one may 
think the contrary. I suspect that Mr. Beardslee, like others, has 
taken my table of the uses of dbats more seriously than it was intended, 
and perhaps he was not so fully conscious as one could wish that the 
aim of my Ilepi digews was to study a concept rather than a word, the 
latter being in a sense only incidental to the former. As a warning 
to would-be historians of thought, of the get-rich-quick variety, who 
hope by thumbing dictionaries and consulting dissertations to attain 
what must always be the product of the historical imagination schooled 
by much study and fructified by acquaintance with all the available 
evidence, it should be said once for all that the use of such a work as 
Mr. Beardslee has given us is to serve as a collection of data, which 
the historian must himself interpret and appraise. 

I have said that there is much in Mr. Beardslee’s book with which 
I do not agree. A few examples must suffice. His interpretation 
(p. 15) of Diogenes of Apollonia, fr. 2, r@ léia dioe is quite unintelligible 
to me. What does Mr. Beardslee mean by qualities, above all by 
primary qualities, as applied to Diogenes? Do they differ from the 


‘constitution’ ¢ 


f the thing by which I interpreted the ‘Wesen’ of 
Diels? How Diogenes, a would-be strict monist, could refer to 
‘primary’ qualities, except in a sense most superficially modern, 
one would like to know. Again in his discussion of Empedocles, fr. 63 
(p. 86 sg.), Mr. Beardslee has ignored the various theories of pro- 
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creation current in the fifth century, on which I have had something 
to say at various times, e. g., Harvard Studies, XXV, p. 157 sq. A 
fuller and more careful reading of fifth-century thought will help him 
to a better understanding of the pre-Socratics. 

Mr. Beardslee refers (p. 48) to my note on Heraclitus, fr. 1, in [epi 
@igews but overlooks the later discussion’. The phrase xara dicu, like 
other phrases, tended to become stereotyped by catachresis, and in time 
lost color; but obviously this is not one of those instances. My read- 
ing of Hippocrates and Herodotus has taught me much, though more 
remains to be learned. Hippocr. 7. tapOeviwv. 1(8.466 L.) Rv un yva@ 
Thy & re apepel <diow> kara rhv apxny, & ts dexpibn (which, like 
every one else, I misinterpreted in Harvard Studies, XXV, p. 174 sq.) 
means, ‘unless one knows the constitution of a thing in the collective 
state, each constituent in its several reservoir, from which it was de- 
rived.’ That is to say, xara thy apyxnv is distributive. Sometimes 
one has the plural, as in xara ras mnyas, rt. vovowr, A 34 (7.548 L.), 
which means ‘each humor in its several reservoir.’ Herodotus also 
(2.79) says xara péevro vex obvopa Exe, ‘each tribe has its peculiar 
name.’ So too, Heraclitus, I believe, meant, ‘distinguishing things, each 
according to its kind (with all that ‘kind,’ yévos or dicts, meant to 
the Greek), and telling how it is constituted. He proposed to put in 
practice the method which Plato, Pol. 286 d describes as rv pebodov 
abriy tiypav rod kar’ elén dbuvardv evar dtarpeiv. Cf. Marcus Aurelius 
1. 16. 9 GAAa wavra dvecAnupéva AEedoyiobat, ws Eri cxOANs, ATApaxws, 
reTaypevws, Eppwpevws, capdwvws éavrois, which may well be a Hera- 
clitean reminiscence of the imperial Stoic. 

Mr. Beardslee (p. 13) overlooked also my later discussion of Em- 
pedocles, f. 110.2, There I showed that in aira yap atte rai’ eis H00s 
éxactov, dry dios toriv éxaorTw the word aig is a corruption of Get, 
and that the interpretation of the passage must proceed from the 
recognition that we have two (somewhat mutilated) imitations of it 
in Lucretius (1.400 sq.; 1.1114 sg.). My note requires some minor cor- 
rections, which I hope later to supply; but there seems now to be no 
good reason to doubt that Empedocles meant that, once the general 
principles of his system were understood, ‘things would of themselves 
lead the investigator each to its own demesne, where each has its native 
heath.’ 

I will discuss one more passage which Mr. Beardslee classes (p. 20) 
along with other supposed instances of ‘dicts as a general term to in- 

1 Proceedings of the Amer. Acad of Arts and Sciences, 48, p. 659 sq. 

2 Proceed. Amer. Acad., 48, p. 726 sq. 
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clude all the characteristics and qualities of an object,’ which he calls 


the “‘natural history” use of dats. The name is not ill chosen, but the 
definition is surely faulty. Herodotus 3.22 is much too instructive and 
too important for the history of science to be sodismissed. I had noted 
this passage and seen its significance before I wrote my Ilepi Dicews, 
but by a curious slip mislaid and forgot my note. Cambyses, so the 
story runs, sent certain Ichthyophagi as embassadors to the king of 
the long-lived Ethiopians, to spy on his realm under cover of a pre- 
tended mission to deliver honorific gifts, a purple robe, a necklace and 
bracelets of gold, a flask of ointment, and a cask of date-wine. The 
canny king was not deceived, but on receiving the gifts he asked the 
embassadors certain questions. Regarding the purple robe he in- 
quired ‘what it was and how it was made,’ and they told him about 
the purple and the process of dyeing. After an inquiry as to the use 
of the articles of gold, the king turned to the ointment, and was in- 
formed about the manner in which it was prepared (its roinows) and 
how it was to be used (&Aewis). In like manner he asked about the 
preparation (oino.s) of the wine. The question of drink led to that 
of food, and he next asked what the Persians ate, and learned that 
their staple food was (wheat) bread. The embassadors then ex- 
plained to him the diets of the wheat. This is the use of the word in 
question. Mr. Beardslee, as has been stated, finds in it merely an 
instance of diets as a general term to include all the characteristics and 
qualities of an object. Of course he is mistaken. The diors of the 
wheat, about which the king made inquiry and received information, 
runs directly parallel to his question regarding the purple robe, ‘what 
it was and how it was made,’ and to his inquiries regarding the roinats 
of the ointment and the wine. A careful reading ot the chapter suffices 
to show that question and answer relate to how the wheat was grown 
(grew). But assurance becomes doubly sure when we read that the 
king added the taunting words, that he wasn’t surprised that the 
Persians’ term of life was so short, seeing that they ate dung; which 
shows that his informants are supposed to have explained to him the 
process of fertilizing the soil for the growing of wheat. It is not diffi- 
cult to see in this taunt a close parallel to the doctrines of Anaxagoras 
regarding nutrition and also to his paradoxical pronouncement that 
snow is black because it comes from (black) water. 

But it is not to Anaxagoras that we are to look for this bit of ‘natural 
history.’ The important thing to note about the whole episode of the 
expedition of Cambyses against the long-lived Ethiopians is that it is 


purely fictitious, and undoubtedly comes from a history of Persia 
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deep-dyed in the utopian and scientific speculations of the early 
Milesians. Whether Herodotus’s source was Hecatzus or Dionysius, 
I do not undertake to decide. It can hardly have been anyone else 
but one or the other of these historians, who lived at the turn of the 
sixth and fifth centuries. The other ‘natural history’ uses of diets in 
Herodotus, particularly those in Book II, are equally important; for 
I hope ere long to prove that the whole substance of Herod. II comes 
from Hecateus of Miletus. Mr. Beardslee’s study of these instances 
of dvets is quite unsatisfactory, but it would require too much space to 
show this in detail. The one instance I have chosen does, however, 
suffice to show what the early Milesians meant by natural history, 
and what was implied in their inquiries into the ‘what it is’ or the 


dvors of a thing. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Herbert Spencer. By Hucu Etuiot. New York, Henry Holt and 

Company, 1917.—pp. vi, 330. 

The question as to what are to be the guiding motives of govern- 
mental policy in the future has led Mr. Elliot to produce what is per- 
haps the best brief account of the Spencerian system. The book is 
not a ‘war book,’ yet its production was occasioned by questions which 
have been forced into prominence by the war. It was the occurrence 
of the war also that suggested to the author a new order of importance 
for Spencer's works, bringing, as it does, the social and political theories 
to the front and relegating to a status of relative unimportance his 
more technically philosophical and scientific theories. The author's 
relation to Spencer was that of ‘dogmatic discipleship’’ when he first 
read the whole of the works through while in service in the Boer War. 
But the trend of political activity in England since that time appeared 
to render the realization of Spencer’s views hopeless, so the disciple- 
ship tended to apathy. For, “we are no longer drifting slowly along 
the placid stream of social reform. . . . Circumstances have driven 
us headlong to a consummation which in many spheres touches the 
limit to which previous legislation was gradually progressing .. . ; 
it [the State] has now overtly proclaimed its complete authority over 
the persons and the incomes of every individual subject to its control” 
(p. 6). The question whether this is a satisfactory social policy has 
jed the author to reread Spencer’s works during the present war, for 
this is ‘“‘the question which Spencer's philosophy endeavors to decide”’ 
(p. 7). 

Chapter II devoted to the “Life,’”” and Chapter III to the “‘ Char- 
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acter,’ show Spencer as stubbornly honest and sincere, an individualist 
of the most pronounced type, whose mental vision was profound but 
narrow, perhaps because of an imperfect training and the fact that he 
grew up in what Professor Royce has called “sturdy, old-fashioned 
British liberalism.’’ It is no doubt true that Spencer’s work and char- 
acter display much of what is best in English culture; still it is difficult 
to avoid the feeling that the author’s “dogmatic discipleship” has 
betrayed him into overdrawing the estimate. For, while it is true 


‘ 


that his “scientific and evolutionary writings have already become 
part of the ‘atmosphere’ of modern thought”’ (p. 2), the statement 
that ‘“‘the whole of modern thought is founded, consciously or un- 
consciously, on Spencer’s work”’ (p. 76) will appear to many as some- 
what extravagant. 

Chapter IV outlines the “ Philosophy.”” There are two fundamental 
ideas around which Spencer’s thought revolves. One governs his 
philosophical and scientific works, and is stated in the formula of 
universal evolution. The other, the principle of his social and political 
writings, is that of Liberty, and is formulated as the principle of Jus- 
tice: ‘“‘Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he in- 
fringes not the equal freedom of any other man” (p. 121). Two other 
theories are given as basic to his social and political works—the neces- 
sity for peace and the limitation of government functions. These 
were entertained ‘“‘long before he ever heard of or knew the meaning 
of, the word ‘sociology,’ ’’ and were developed in his mind through his 
activity ‘‘in his early years as a political agitator”’’ (p. 85). And this 
is characteristic of his method throughout, which is deductive, be- 
ginning in every case with predetermined opinions, while the inductive 


evidences are gathered later. He had not the spirit of the observer, 
who can amass isolated facts and slowly evolve a theory to connect 
them”’ (p. 90). This chapter would have to be regarded as an inade- 
quate statement of the ‘philosophy’ of Spencer were it not supple- 
mented by Chapter VIII on ‘‘ Metaphysics and Religion”’ and Chapter 
IX on “Evolution,’’ which may be given here and the whole thus 
formed related to Chapter XI on “ Psychology.’’ From this point 
of view truth and reality seem to be results caused by the functioning 
of mental processes. Reality is a state of mind that cannot be ‘got 
rid of,’ and the problem of the nature of truth is confused with the 
problem of the test of truth. Moreover, evolution is a philosophical 
concept rather than a scientific principle. In the consideration of all 
opinions on any subject, neglecting all ‘negative instances,’ the truth 


appears as what is left. If of what is left we cannot conceive the 
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negation, the result is the Absolute truth, or the Unknowable. Human 
interests are, however, concerned with Relative truth, and in this 
sphere thinking is relating, a conception which, as it seems to me, 
would, if followed consistently, have relieved Spencer of his entire 
negativist metaphysics. Spencer attempts a reconciliation of religion 
and science which, as the author remarks, plays fast and loose with 
popular conceptions. His metaphysics is a “tissue of meaningless 
verbiage” (p. 223) which leans heavily on popular theology, and ‘“‘is 
not wholly free from the suspicion of playing to the gallery”’ (p. 228). 
It yet remains true that the conception of evolution as a principle of 
unification of the sciences has had great significance beyond any use 
that Spencer made of it (in logic, for instance), and that the descrip- 
tion of the functions of mind as the “adjustment of internal to external 
relations” has been for psychology a fruitful suggestion. 

The three chapters—V, “ Introduction to Spencer's Social Writings;”’ 
VI, “General Summary of the ‘Principles of Sociology’;’’ and VII, 
“General Summary of the ‘Principles of Ethics’’’—may be taken to- 
gether as the author's outline of Spencer's social philosophy. There 
are two types of society, depending not upon the form of government 
but upon its function. And, I must add, this division depends not 
upon the qualities or directions of governmental functions, but upon 
the extent to which they are permitted to operate. Much govern- 
ment means war with all its attendant miseries; little government, or 
government restricted to police power, guarantees peace with the 
prosperity of industry, and individual freedom. Thése are respec- 
tively the military and the industrial types. The military type is 
divided again into the purely military where the organization is 
perfected for purposes of war, and the socialist military, organized in 
the interest of welfare. The military and the industrial types are 
regarded by Spencer as antagonistic; but the author points out that 
modern Germany is just the fact that explodes the theory upon which 
the classification is based, since Germany has advanced equally in the 
directions of militarism and industrialism, both under the increased 
extension of state functions. Spencer applies the ‘little government’ 
test to the movements for national education, the post office, public 
sanitary inspection, etc., and finds that these ends can be best ac- 
complished by leaving them to private enterprise, the test being the 
cheapness and efficiency with which they are provided (p. 121). 
The author points out that universal education has not brought peace, 
but that after a half century of compulsory education the peoples of 


Europe have rushed into the most disastrous war of all history (p. 103). 
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As against the movement for ‘social reform’ the following quotation 
will show the characteristic attitude. ‘The reformers . . . did 
not anticipate that universal reading would call into existence an 
enormous flood of villainous literature and journalism, by which for a 
few halfpennies the people would be enabled to debauch their minds to 
the lowest pit of degradation. By arguments such as these did Spen- 
cer attempt to defend his views. Nor can they be dismissed with the 
contempt that it has long been fashionable to pour upon them. For 
what was the alternative? If there had been no compulsory educa- 
tion, the bulk of the people would still have been educated in private 
schools. Only the surplus of the population would have remained 
unable to read or write; and there are only too many occupations 
where reading and writing are unnecessary. The immense taxation 
on account of education would have been non-existent, and the money 
so saved would have gone to stimulate industry and added to the 
capital of the country” (p. 104). <A typically abstract Spencerian 
argument which follows shows that, as between liberty and equality, 
in the interest of having public functions efficiently and cheaply per- 
formed, the latter must give way to the former, although the author 
allows that the argument is not as applicable to present conditions as 
to those of Spencer's day. 

In Chapter VI the author proceeds with the statement of the social 
theory as worked out in the “‘ Principles of Sociology.” A brief 
account of the familiar ‘ghost theory’ calls for the pertinent but also 
familiar criticism that it is but one of the factors in the origin of religion 
and of other primitive forms of organization, and that the doctrine of 
the primitive mind involves a reconstruction of it in terms of the mod- 
ern mind. The distinction between the military and the industrial 
orders is here pushed further to show that the military order is effected 
through the principle of compulsory coéperation, while in the indus- 
trial order the principle is industrial codperation. Yet in the latter 
case coéperation is not the result of conscious intention (p. 155), nor 
is the wealth accumulated by industry based upon the subordination 
of classes, but upon free contract (p. 157). Nor is the evolution of 
forms of organization due to conscious purpose (p. 174) but to the 
mechanical working of natural laws. In the ideal industrial state 
“such orders as are issued, or laws as are passed, are negative rather 
than positive: they prohibit certain actions by citizens, but do not 
lay upon the citizens any injunctions for positive action” (p. 162). 
The powers of government will be restricted to the maintenance of 


Justice and internal order, while other functions will be taken over by 
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private organizations. The ideal result will be the cessation of war. 
The author’s criticism here is final. Spencer's principle is too simple 
for the vast complexity of fact, and represents rather his personal 
sentiments than any real generalization (p. 165). 

Chapter VII as an analysis of the “ Principles of Ethics”’ concludes 
the discussion of the social theory. The discussion emphasizes one 
of the more important aspects of the ‘“‘Ethics’’ in its tendency to 
relate closely ethics with politics. It finds that the ethical doctrine 
suffers from the bad psychology of its day; that instead of pleasure 
being the motive for action, the motive far oftener is to be found in 
fixed ideas due to suggestion (p. 184). Morals are considered from 
the physical, the biological, the psychological, and the sociological 
points of view. Physical conduct conforms closely with the principles 
of mechanical evolution. In his biological treatment he finds justi- 
fication for the pleasure-pain theory. Psychologically, conduct is 
estimated with respect to the various grades of pleasure induced by 
the control of lower feelings by higher. The author remarks that 
although Spencer argues that ‘higher’ states are artificial and badly 
adapted, he yet assumes that in the primitive mind they control 
‘lower’ states in the building up of moral concepts, and that these are 
passed on through inheritance. From the sociological point of view 
the principle required by evolution is that of the gradual subsidence of 
the powers of the state, whose operation begins within the primitive 
state of constant war and ends with the reign of perfect peace—the 
misty atmosphere of the realm of Absolute Ethics, where the Spen- 
cerian formula of Justice is eternal law. The analysis of the virtues, 
of the ethics of individual life, of negative and positive beneficence, 
confirms Spencer's faith in his predetermined scheme of individualism 
and mechanical evolutionism. 

The “Principles of Biology” is outlined in Chapter X, and of the 
two chapters that remain, Chapter XII gives an account of the 
‘“*Education,”’ which is accurate and satisfactory as to fact, but per- 
haps slightly overdone in point of estimation. It is certainly true 
that the book has had a wide and profound influence, but the state- 
ment that “‘more than any other single textbook it is the foundation 
of all the so-called ‘modern’ ideas in education” (p. 292) will seem to 
many rather extreme. Chapter XIII rightly emphasizes the great- 
ness and power of Spencer’s mind, argues that his work at present is 
underestimated, and closes the book with what sounds very much 
like a sigh for the return of the good old days of unrestricted indi- 


vidualism. 
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It has been Mr. Elliot’s purpose “‘ not only to furnish an account of 
the outlines of his system of thought, but to indicate the attitude of 
modern knowledge with regard to it’’ (p. 91). The first part of this 
purpose has been accomplished admirably. And if Mr. Elliot means 
by modern knowledge what has been incorporated in the generally 
recognized literature of philosophy and science he has also succeeded 
in his latter purpose. For there are none of the criticisms that he 
offers which, I think, have not been worked out in detail by Spencer’s 
earlier critics. But if in modern knowledge Mr. Elliot would consent 
to include the thought of the past decade or even that of the period of 
the war, then, it seems to me, he has not touched the real import of 
Spencer's thought for present problems, so that the occasion that 
called forth the book has not been taken full advantage of. It is of 
course safer to test a social and political scheme by historic standards, 
and it is satisfactory when the purpose is merely to describe what is. 
But such a method has the disadvantage of not appreciating present 
tendencies, which are the index to the future. It is for this reason 
that we often find, after it is too late, that the unexpected has hap- 
pened. It would be interesting to wonder what re-interpretation Mr. 
Elliot would care to make with respect to the events that have hap- 
pened in England since his book was written, a little less than two 
years ago. It seems to me that modern thought is justified in putting 
to the Spencerian scheme of atomistic individualism and mechanistic 
evolutionism some really vital questions which cannot be answered by 
reference to any existing standards. The first and most fundamenta] 
of these is whether it is not necessary, in view of recent world events, 
to create a new standard or fundamentally reconstruct the old. 
Again, if the course of human evolution is not responsive to conscious 
guidance or at least modification, then what does purpose mean, in 
the social or political sense? And why did Spencer waste so much 
effort in the attempt to breast the flood of ‘social reform’ if human 
affairs are altogether subject to natural law? How shall we get volun- 
tary coéperation as the ideal of the industrial state in a world bound 
hard and fast by mechanism? And is not voluntary coéperation just 
what we do not get in an order of atomistic individuals? I find it 
difficult to conceive a human imagination capable of no more rational 
purpose than is expressed in cheapness and efficiency. Nor do I 
understand what ‘free’ contract means where the advantage is guaran- 
teed all on one side by a system of law which tends to recognize no 
right but the right of property. A ‘social order’ in which there are 


many occupations that do not require a knowledge of reading is be- 
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yond my comprehension unless it acknowledges slavery. So also is a 
‘synthetic’ philosophy which rests on a basis of social atomism, except 
by the apotheosis of the idea of things as they are. There is still 
validity in the age-long demand that men live together as brothers 
upon the principle of rational coéperation which is the opposite and 
the contradictory of ‘free contract’ and cut-throat competition. 

E. JORDAN. 


BuTLER COLLEGE. 

















NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Short History of Science. By W.T. SepGwick, and H. W. TyLer. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1917.—pp. xvi, 474. 

In the preface we are told that ‘“‘this book is the outgrowth of a lecture 
course given by the authors for several years to undergraduate classes of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the chief aims of the course being to 
furnish a broad general perspective of the evolution of science, to broaden and 
deepen the range of the students’ interests and to encourage the practice of 
discriminating scientific reading.” 

“There are of course excellent treatises on the history of particular sciences, 
but these are as a rule addressed to specialists, and concern themselves but 
little with the important relations of the sciences one to another or to the general 
progress of civilization. The present work aims to furnish the student and 
the general reader with a concise account of the origin of that scientific knowl- 
edge and that scientific method which, especially within the last century, 
have come to have so important a share in shaping the conditions and direct- 
ing the activities of human life. es 

“It has naturally been foreign to the purpose of the authors to admit matter 
too technical for the general student or, on the other hand, too slight in its 
influence on the general progress of science. The division of responsibility 
between them corresponds roughly to that implied by the title ‘mathematical’ 
and ‘natural sciences.’ . .. No attempt has been made by the authors to 
follow an encyclopedic plan, under which all fields should receive propor- 
tional space and treatment, each by a competent representative, but some 
fullness of presentation has been aimed at in the particular branches with 
which they are themselves familiar, with briefer indication of developments 
along other lines.” 

As far as the authors have carried out this admirable program the book is 
indeed a most useful and interesting text for the student; but the program is 
unfortunately an extremely difficult one to carry out consistently. In the 
greater part of the book we are shown the trees rather than the forest, what 
individual men have done rather than the part they played in the total develop- 
ment of science; and in general we are shown the men rather than the evolving 
science. However, the book does give us many valuable views of the larger 
development, sometimes as chapters and sometimes as paragraphs, mostly as 
the latter. The first chapter, on Early Civilizations, is such a valuable view, 
and so isthe second, on Early Mathematical Science in Babylonia and Egypt. 
But in the third and fourth chapters we are left with a far from clear or accurate 
picture of the development of early Greek science. Of course this is not re- 
markable, for where were the authors to get this picture themselves at second 


hand? The history of Alexandrian science, especially mathematics and astron- 
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omy, is given in some detail; and the great work of Archimedes and his place in 
the history of science are made clear to the reader. The part that the Romans 
played in the history of science does not seem to me adequately or clearly 
told. 

The story of medieval and modern science is naturally better told. The 
authors seem to me to have selected admirably the facts that were important 
for the student to be shown; though there is much that is confusing and too 
little that is enlightening for the beginner who wishes to see the forest rather 
than the trees. Yet let me hasten to add that there are most enlightening 
paragraphs scattered here and there, and that the last chapter, on natural 
science in the nineteenth century, is especially illuminating. 

In general, this is not the textbook on the history of science which I wish we 
might put into the hands of our undergraduates; but it is so much better than 
any we have had, that we are greatly indebted to the authors. In saying this 
I have especially in mind the teachers of philosophy who believe that the 
department of philosophy should hold itself responsible for the teaching of 
the history of science in our colleges. 

WALTER T. MARVIN. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


Instinct in Man. A Contribution to the Psychology of Education. By 

James Drever. Cambridge, University Press, 1917.—pp. x, 281. 

This essay, originally a thesis for the doctorate at the University of Edin- 
burgh, is here published without material changes. It is a comprehensive and 
detailed psychological study of the instinctive tendencies in man. The au- 
thor’s general standpoint is similar to that of McDougall, though different in 
details. The subtitle is misleading; the references to education are few and 
perfunctory. 

In the introductory chapter the author differentiates psychology from biol- 
ogy and physiology as the science whose explanations are “in terms of ex- 
perience, in psychical terms"’ (p. 4). While thus not an extreme behaviorist, 
his attitude is functional, as is illustrated by his provisional definition of in- 
stinct as ‘“‘an innate impelling force guiding cognition, accompanied by interest 
or emotion, and at least partly determining action"’ (p. 20). 

Two chapters devoted to an historical sketch of the more important views 
of instinct in modern times disclose extensive knowledge of the sources of the 
history of psychology. The following three chapters criticize theories of in- 
stinct advanced by Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, Stout, and Charles Myers. The 
seventh chapter opens with an effective criticism of Thorndike’s elaborate 
attempts to classify instincts as definite responses to definite situations. 
Though taking sides with McDougall on this last point, the author takes issue 
with McDougall’s doctrine that emotions are invariable accompaniments of 
instinctive activity. He concedes that all instinctive activity has an affective 
tone, an interest, but he restricts the term ‘emotion ’ to cases where the activity 


is impeded and the affective side intensified in consequence. The reviewer 
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doubts if the issue here with McDougall is much more than one of definition. 
The author gives a classification of ‘‘man’s original instinctive tendencies” 
on “the same general lines as McDougall’s, but more fully wrought out”’ 
(p. 169). In most instances the changes seem to the reviewer to be improve- 
ments. In the four concluding chapters, devoted respectively to the 
‘instinct tendencies,’ ‘interests and sentiments,’ ‘general instinct tendencies’ 
and ‘appetite tendencies,’ various details are added by the author to the general 
conceptions that he has adapted from McDougall, Shand, Karl Groos, Baldwin 
and others. Three appendices treat of meaning as affective, Driesch’s in- 
terpretation of instinct, and a minor point regarding the ‘joy emotions’ 
recognized by the author. 

While this essay cannot be said to propose any fundamental changes in the 
main conceptions of social psychology, it merits commendation as a thorough 
piece of work, and most of the detailed modifications it suggests appear to be 
well reasoned out and convincing. 

WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Secret of Personality. The Problem of Human Life as Viewed in the Light 
of an Hypothesis of Man’s Religious Faith. By GEorGE TRUMBULL LADD 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co.—pp. 287. 

Professor Ladd dedicates this volume ‘‘to those who at present lament the 
appalling waste of personal values,”’ in the belief that the time prompts to fresh 
inquiry into man’s nature and destiny. His inquiry, outlined below, aims, 
not at scientific certainty, but at the statement of a hypothesis upon a level, 
as regards conceivability, with those of the natural and social sciences and phi- 
losophy. 

Men are commonly thought to have more worth than things or animals 
because they are ‘persons.’ What is it to be a person? It means that in all 
man feels, does, thinks, he shows awareness of a ‘self’ and of other spirits with 
whom he feels akin. This ‘self’ has a body and soul, somehow united and 
interdependent; it is the same through the changes of life, yet different from 
other selves; it comes to be on the mental side through the unifying effect of 
association, and through the control of associations, the choice of dispositions 
and habits, by will. To attain its full growth it must learn to know things, 
self, and their values,and express these values in conduct; it must become a 
person, rational, moral, esthetic and religious. 

Man’s knowledge depends upon his belief in and respect for reality. Science 
speaks only of phenomena, but the term means nothing if not the appearance 
of some real thing to some real person. What reality is, man learns sooner from 
self than from things. He finds himself capable of producing changes and 
compelled to suffer them, and such terms as ‘Cause ‘and ‘Force’ he applies to 
things by transfer from experience of himself as will. The ‘respect for reality’ 
which guides the development of science is derived from the demands of in- 
telligent will, or reason. ‘Nature must obey laws,’ i. ¢.,it must be rational. 
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‘Truth must be sought for its own sake,’ 4. e., reason criticizes its own procedure, 
and accepts as truth what satisfies that criticism. But this respect for reality 
which is man’s distinguishing trait as rational is thus an ideal, and a moral 
affair. To believe only the true involves the same will which feels obliged to 
choose only the good. The compulsion of the will in both cases is not, as in the 
behavior of things, from outside. The will isdetermined only by its ideas, but 
will, rightly understood as the whole self, determines its ideas, chooses between 
them on the basis of values which it itself assigns. These choices make 
character, and the general qualities of the moral self—its virtues—are of its 
own choice, as the properties of things are not. Inthe choice between good and 
evil, as in the respect for reality, we see that man’s nature is twofold, that the 
actual self and the actual world differ from those of his ideals. As a lover of 
beauty man again objectifies, personifies, idealizes. The beauty is ‘over 
there,’ the artist must ‘catch the spirit’ of things; the world is envisaged after 
the analogy of personal spiritual life. These tendencies are seen at their height 
in the religious con eption of the World-Ground as the Absolute and Infinite 
Person, in the belief that this Person is the Friend and Redeemer of man, in- 
viting his coéperation in the task of developing humanity to its full perfection 
in a spiritual community. 

The Secret of Personality is found, then, in man’s dual nature, capable at its 
highest of becoming a true son of God. What is his destiny? The positive 
sciences prophesy for the individual only death, for the race, possibly some im- 
provement in material conditions as the ages pass. The hope of the social 
sciences for the future of the community is staked upon the gradual realization 
of the democratic ideal. But the extinction of the individual's life at death 
would go far toward making all value judgments illusory, and the democratic 
ideal as sketched by economics and sociology holds no sure promise of the 
preservation of essential personal values, because of uncertainty as to their 
nature. Ethics and religion draw a clearer picture. They regard all values as 
personal, to be attained by realizing the perfect type of self-hood, and man, as 
capable of realizing this type because of his kinship with the Divine Reason. 
Upon the belief that the personal values, being absolute, are imperishable 
they ground their hypothesis of immortality—that man’s life is not extinguished 
at death, and that his future is such as to enable him to continue his journey 
toward perfection. 

The points at which thinkers of a different outlook would challenge the main 
contentions of this book are obvious. Fair criticism would, however, limit 
its scope to the accuracy of its description of the view of the nature of selfhood 
which forms the basis of religious idealism. It may be recommended as a 
clear and at times eloquent exposition, rich in illustration from the descriptive 
sciences as well as the greater literatures. The trenchant character of its 
statements serves the thorough study of the problems from other points of 
view by presenting its hypothesis in fighting trim. 

ANNA A, CUTLER. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Brahmadarsanam, or Intuition of the Absolute, being an Introduction to the 
Study of Hindu Philosophy. By Sri ANANDA AcHARYA. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1917.—pp. xii, 210. 

This little book consists of six lectures given by a Hindu scholar to a Nor- 
wegian audience at Christiania in the spring of 1915. The speaker professed to 
be as unfamiliar with the views of his audience as they were with his. This 
did not prevent him, however, from laying bare the faith that was within him 
in a manner both clear and attractive. Profoundly versed in the philosophy 
of India, and widely read also in that of Europe, Ananda displays a breadth of 
sympathy and appreciation that is delightful. 

Considered as an introduction to Hindu philosophy, the book does not at- 
tempt to give a systematic survey. Two systems only are expounded in some 
detail: the dualism of the Simkhya, and the various forms of monism developed 
in Vedantic reflection. The matter is so handled as to produce a very vivid 
impression of the essential unity of India’s philosophic endeavor, even in spite 
of the apparent differences between Samkhya and Vedanta, or between Advaita 
and Visistadvaita. Taken as an introduction to the spirit of Hindu thought, 
however, with some opening up of details, the lectures seem to me admirable. 

The author is an orthodox advaitin Brahman, a radical monist of the school 
of Sankara. He gradually works forward to that position, through the dual- 
ism of Kapila and the qualified monism of Ramanuja. One is surprised to see, 
however, that in passing beyond these positions he does not bring destructive 
criticism to bear upon them. ‘‘ Those who are anxious to study this aspect of 
Vedantic thought ought to be familiar with the writings,” etc. (p. 101). This 
mode of dismissing Ramanuja and the entire visistadvaita movement may in- 
dicate merely a sympathetic spirit, or it might indicate a want of fundamental 
critical power. 

The last two lectures, given over to the exposition of the Sankara type of 
Vedantism, are clearly and interestingly written. It seems to me, however, 
that by their very clearness they do but bring out the more convincingly the 
hopeless impossibility of such an overdriven abstract monism. Every ob- 
jection that I have ever had to Sankara's system was fortified and intensified 
by Ananda’s exposition. The emptiness of the conception of Brahman, which, 
as we are assured (p. 153), has no content but ‘OM’; the appeal to dreamless 
sleep, or even to a state of mentality more vacant than dreamless sleep, as the 
highest thing in life; the manifold contradictions in the doctrine of M&ay4; the 
subversion of all values in the world, so that “the greatest of all M4y4 is the 
thought that some forms of Maya are worth more than others”’ (p. 156); the 
vicious abstractionism, which conceives that things have been explained in 
unison when in fact their differences have been simply ignored—all these 
defects and many more are exemplified in Ananda’s pages, without causing 
him the slightest uneasiness. As in the ‘case of other advaitins, when he 
descends to the lower order of knowledge, the profound idealism of his thought 
renders his message suggestive, but when held strictly at the level of the 


higher knowledge it is meaningless and inane. 
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This volume contains important suggestions for further reading after each 
lecture, and a good general bibliography of Hindu philosophy at the close, as 
well as an index or glossary that explains quite fully the meaning of several 
dozen Sanskrit terms that would be found in such reading. 

EpGarR L. HINMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Un Pensatore Americano: Josiah Royce. FRANCESCO OLGIATI. Milano, 

Edizione di “ Vita E Pensiero,”’ 1917.—pp. 114. 

Josiah Royce is no stranger in Italy. The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 
The World and the Individual, and The Philosophy of Loyalty, translated by 
Giuseppe Rensi, have found in Italy many sympathetic readers and reviewers. 
Of a few Italian writers who have commented at length upon Royce’s philo- 
sophy mention is made in the introduction to the present monograph. 

Un Pensatore Americano, a collection of separate essays contributed orig- 
inally to the Rivista di Filosofica neo-scolastica, is an admirable introduction 
to Royce’s idealism. Mainly expository, it reproduces faithfully—perhaps 
too faithfully—Royce’s ideas and language. The reader gains from this 
synthetic study a wonderfully vivid impression of Royce’s thought and style. 

The author bases his interpretation of Royce’s system chiefly upon the works 
translated by Rensi. References to the other writings of Royce are frequent 
but not copious. 

The volume begins with a study of the “origins’’ of Royce's idealism. 
These are traced to The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. The constructive part 
of this book is interpreted as the “synthesis’’ of the historical views there 
portrayed. A long review of the earlier book is followed by a summary ex- 
position of the chief topics in The World and the Individual. 

The author has entered into Royce’s system with remarkable penetration. 
His over-emphasis of its theological implications is to be regretted. And that 
he has paid so little attention to the epistemology of “‘interpretation’’ and the 
metaphysics of the “community’’—the cardinal teachings of The Problem of 
Christianity—is equally to be regretted. 

J. LOEWENBERG. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


An Introduction to the History of Science. By WALTER LisBy. Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917.—pp. xi, 288. 

This little work is an ‘introduction’ in the pedagogical sense of the term. 
It is not a history. It has neither the method nor the structure of the most 
elementary history. Rather it attempts to do for its field what the various 
collections of ‘hero tales’ have done so well for the political history of Europe 
and America—break a way into the subject and open it up to a more seriously 
interested study. 

How useful the book may be in this way need not be argued here. For the 


teacher or student of the history of philosophy, the book is of the least possible 
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value. Fifty-six pages are devoted to the whole period before the seven- 
teenth century; fourteen of these are given to the Greeks, and very meager 
pages they are. One sentence is devoted to the theory of Copernicus (p. 55): 
“He came to see that the apparent revolution of the heavenly bodies about 
the earth from east to west is really owing to the revolution of the earth on its 
axis from west to east.” There is thus no reference to the annual motion of 
earth orsun! This may be taken as a fair index of the scholarly pretensions of 
the book. It has none. The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies are more fully, but scarcely more adequately treated. There is however 
a considerable amount of biographical material, which to the bright young 
student may be usefully suggestive. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
BryYN Mawr COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. By NORMAN KEMP SMITH. 
London & New York, MacMillan & Company, 1918.—pp. Ixi, 615. 

Some Suggestions in Ethics. By BERNARD BosaNQuEeT. London, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1918.—pp. viii, 248. 

The Origin and Evolution of Life. By Henry FArrRFIELD OsBorn. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918.—pp. xxxi, 322. 

Human Nature and its Remaking. By WtILLiAM ERNEsT Hockinc. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1918.—pp. xxvi, 434. 

An Ethical Philosophy of Life. By Fre.t1x ADLER. New York, D. Appleton & 
Company, 1918.—pp. viii, 380. 

Elements of Constructive Philosophy. By J. S. MACKENzIE. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918.—pp. 487. 
The New Rationalism. By Epwarp GLEASON SPAULDING. New York, 

Henry Holt & Co., 1918.—pp. xviii, 532. 

The War and the Coming Peace. By Morris JAstrow, Jr. Philadelphia and 
London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1918.—pp. 144. 

The Psychology of Conviction. By JoserH JAsTRow. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918.—pp. xix, 387. 

The Processes of History. By FrepericK J. TEGGART. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1918.—pp. ix, 162. 

An Elementary Handbook of Logic. By Joun J. Toonry. New York, 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 1918.—pp. xiv, 241. 

General Types of Superior Men. By Ositas L. ScHwartz. Boston, Richard 
G. Badger, 1918.—pp. 435. 

The Challenge of the Universe. By CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE. London, Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1918.—pp. xxiv, 245. 

Liberty and Democracy. By HARTLEY BuRR ALEXANDER. Boston, Marshall 
Jones Company, 1918.—pp. viii, 229. 

The Field of Philosophy. By JosEPpH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. Columbus, 
Ohio, R. G. Adams & Co., 1918.—pp. xii, 414. 
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The Relation between Thought and Action from the German and from the Classical 
Point of View. By Emme Boutroux. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
1918.—pp. 32. 

Footnotes to Formal Logic. By Cuarces H. Rieser. University of California 
Publications. Philosophy, Vol. 3. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1918.—pp. 177. 

An Experimental Study of Abnormal Children, with Special Reference to the 
Problems of Dependency and Delinquency. By OLGA BRIDGMAN. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Psychology. Vol. 3, No. 1. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1918.—pp. 59. 

General Education Board. Report of the Secretary. 1916-1917. New York 
City, The General Education Board.—pp. x, 92. 

Scritti Vart publicati in occasione del terzo centenario della morte di Francesco 
Suarez. Per cura del Prof. AGostino GEMELLI. Milano, Societa Editrice, 
Vita E Pensiero, 1918.—pp. 151. 

La Guerre Mondiale et la Vie Spirituelle. Par J. SeGonpD. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1918.—pp. 166. 
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Le ‘“‘Contrat Social’’ de Rousseau. (1.) Emme Durknerm. Rev. de Mét., 

XXV, 1, pp. I-23. 

The Social Contract was represented by Rousseau as part of a larger work he 
had planned, to be called Des Institutions Politiques. He conceived the idea 
of this work in 1743, and, after long meditation, finished the plan in 1757. 
But soon finding that to complete it would require some years, he issued such 
parts as could be detached from the whole under the title of the Social Contract, 
which appeared in 1762. There is evidence that the work from which the 
Social Contract was detached really existed. The Social Contract, since it 
dealt with the basis of law and government, was the basis of the work. The 
problem of the work published is to find a form of civil state in which statute 
laws are superimposed upon, without violating, the laws of nature. The 
state of nature has never really existed, and the natural man is an abstraction 
made up of the elements derived from the constitution of the individual, and 
containing no social elements. History has nothing to do with the matter. 
Savages are not altogether in a state of nature. We may learn of the state of 
nature by observing animals not subject to social influence, by observing 
savages, by a sort of dialectic which aims to connect with social institutions the 
elements they logically require. Society should be founded on the charac- 
teristics of the individual nature. To judge of this, one must free oneself from 
ideas derived from society in its present state. Rousseau is endeavoring to 
get rid of accidental ideas, and to reach fundamental ones; his theory of a state 
of nature is not the dream of an excessively optimistic sentimentalist. When 
man is in a state of nature there is an equilibrium of his needs and his resources; 
he depends on direct sensations, and does not reason. Nature within man 
corresponds with nature without him. The state of nature is not a state of 


war. The natural man could feel pity. Yet he did not unite with his fellows 
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because, having all his wants fully supplied, he had no cause to desire associ- 
ation. Life in society is possible only when reason is used. In the state of 
nature man is neither moral nor immoral; he is unmoral, and in a state of in- 
nocence. When nature without man loses its harmony with nature within 
him, the natural state no longer exists, and man is obliged to use his reason. 
The state of nature is destroyed by changes in man’s physical environment. 
To satisfy his new needs, man finds it useful to associate with others. Lan- 
guage is devised, man becomes accustomed to association, and develops a 
sense of obligation to others. The arts develop, and hand in hand with them 
the capacities of men. Then comes the state of war, remedied by the establish- 
ment of laws and governments. This development from the state of nature is 
in accord with the nature of man, which possesses from the beginning the power 
of development. Yet the state of society is not itself natural, but a result of 
external stimuli. Society is not an aggregation of units, but an organic moral 
whole. The body politic may be likened to a single man. Yet it is not a 
natural body, but the result of reason, for the individual is the only real and 
natural unit. Even the unit of the family is the result of reason. Society is 
both an organism and a product of reason. These two coexisting ideas ex 
plain the double aspect which the sociology and the political doctrines of 
Rousseau present. Civilized society has the evils of inequality contrary to 
nature, and of mutual dependence, which is really slavery. Dependence on 
the natural order is freedom; dependence on men is slavery. Fixed necessity 
like that of natural law makes freedom possible. Yet if Rousseau had believed 
that society was an unmixed evil, the Social Contract would be unintelligible, 
and assignment to society of useful functions inexplicable. The state of nature 
is not the only good condition for man; it is wrong to think Rousseau essentially 
a pessimist. Since man had from the beginning the power of development in 
society, this developme nt is not contrary to the order of providen e. If the 
state of society lacks the perfection of the state of nature, it has advantages 
over it. The vices of sox iety are unnecessary. 1 he object of the Social 
Contract is to show how society should be organized in order to obtain the 
greatest happiness and perfection. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT. 


Le “‘ Contrat Social"’ de Rousseau. (1I.) E. DurKknem. Rev. de Mét., XXV, 

2, pp. 129-101. 

Society must be organized to counteract the forces working against man. 
The civilized man must have the same harmony with his environment that 
the natural man has with his. Law must be superior to the wills of individuals, 
and founded on nature or reason. Man's liberty cannot be alienated to a 
ruler; it may be submitted, by the social contract, to the common will, which 
is the foundation of society. This submission results in a freedom and equality 
better than those of the state of nature. Man now becomes a moral being; 
virtue is the conformity of the particular to the general will. The body politic 


is the sovereign, and sovereignty is the exercise of the general will. The general 
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will is the individual will at its best, and is made up of the average of the wills 
of the individual citizens. There are two antithetical tendencies in Rous- 
seau: the state is a means for the individual; the individual depends on the 
state. The common will is not a particular decision of a majority, but the 
customary thoughts of all, working for the common good. The collective 
force of the body politic, when placed at the service of the general will, is 
sovereignty. Sovereignty cannot be alienated, even to the extent of exercise 
through representatives. It cannot be divided; society is like an animal ruled 
by a single mind; social solidarity results from the attachment of the individuals 
not to the group, but to each other. Sovereignty is without control, and prop- 
erly so, for the general will is right. Yet the judgment which guides it is 
not always clear. The sovereign can demand of its subjects only what is of 
service to all, and any demand is legitimate when it is a true demand of the 
general will; demands springing from a party are invalid. A legitimate 
sovereign act regards the whole body. If the sovereign exceeds its powers, it 
ceases to be a sovereign, and obedience is not its due. In chapters 6-12 of the 
Second Book Rousseau deals with sovereignty in action. The sovereign will 
manifests itself in law, whose function is to assure the equilibrium of the parts 
of society. A law is valid when all the people enact it for all the people. It 
is the business of the law-giver to express clearly the judgment of the people. 
He must possess extraordinary genius. He can propose, but cannot decide or 
enforce. If he is to work properly, the people must be in a plastic condition, 
the state must be neither too large nor too small, and must be at peace. The 
general will becomes actual through the executive power of government. The 
larger the number of the citizens, the smaller should be the number of the 
magistrates, because a small number of wills are more active than a more 
nearly general will. A democracy is the ideal, but is difficult of operation; 


a kingdom gives too much power to a single will; an aristocracy is most practi- 


cable. Because the power of the government tends to overthrow the general 
will, states constantly tend toward ruin. The existence of any government is 
in truth a contradiction of the principles of Rousseau. The choice of rulers 


before the government is established is especially difficult. Even the demo- 
cracy is contradictory, because of the impotence of the general will in partic- 
ular cases. An antinomy results from Rousseau’s conception that the sover- 
eign is another aspect of the people; it is difficult to make the abstract general 
will concrete for the purposes of action. To prevent usurpation by the magis- 
trates the assembly of all the people must frequently meet. Every state must 
have its religion. Christianity is not suitable, for it makes its followers 
citizens of the world. The religion established by the state must deal with 
moral, not with spiritual things; it must be simple, and demand tolerance for 
everything in addition to, and not subversive of, its own creed. Rousseau’s 
thought from the second Discourse to the Contract is in continuity. It is 
related to, but unlike, that of Hobbes and Montesquieu. The foundations of 
Rousseau's state have so little solidity that the fabric is like an edifice which 
can be established and maintained in equilibrium only by an almost miraculous 


concourse ol ¢ ire umstances. ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
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L’ Art etla science. V.DELBos. Rev. de Mét., XXV, 1, pp. 61-74. 

Certain artistic forms such as the myth and legend seem not to thrive in the 
culture of to-day; and art in its totality is threatened by the increasing pre- 
dominance of science. Science, not content to be one human activity among 
others, arrogantly assumes the function of disposing of the relations of all 
things to each other. Upon what is the antagonism between art and science 
based? Art implies fiction; it takes us beyond ordinary life and reality. The 
wsthetic or artistic state of mind is a free employment of the representative 
faculty with objects, and not a subjection to facts. It always includes a 
feeling of detachment from the object contemplated. Science, on the other 
hand, knows and explains, and is bound to exclude the mysterious and ficti- 
tious. It makes of reality a tissue of facts and laws, and passes from a partial 
toward a complete annihilation of sentiment and imagination. Science tends 
to restrict the mind to a technical, special intelligence; to lessen the feeling for 
the ideal; to convert our civilization into a huge mechanism. But this view of 
an antagonism between art and science rests upon an inadequate analysis of 
the various contacts which mind has with reality. The scientific view treats 
the world as if it existed by itself. But this ‘existence-by-itself’ is the result of 
a deliberate human act of abstraction. The conception of the world as a sys- 
tem of exact laws is a legitimate product of the intelligence, but the intelligence 
ig itself an abstraction. The integral and immediate view of the world is the 
result of the harmonious functioning of the totality of human faculties. Aés- 
thetic contemplation and artistic production are ways of realizing this harmony. 
Esthetic beauty appears only when the relation of nature to spirit is explicit; 
nature taken by itself is neither beautiful nor ugly. Science, therefore, has 
no relevance in the proper domain of art. It is true that certain manifestations 
of art, too opposed to the teachings of science, no longer please the mind, but 
this does not affect the essential relation of the two. Art and science may 
render certain mutual services. When properly used, science can increase the 
capacity for admiration by increasing knowledge, and science needs something 
of the imagination and intuition of art. 

KATHERINE GILBERT. 


L’Artetla Morale. V.DeEtBos. Rev. de Mét., X XV, 2, pp. 177-188. 

The relation between art and morals is many-sided. Art frees our minds 
from immediate interests and allows us a detachment which enables us to 
sympathize with all humanity. Art cannot limit itself to the representation 
of what serves a moral purpose. Indeed art lulls the conscience so that 
things which would revolt us in real life do not offend us in art. It fur- 
nishes us with an enlarged, ideal experience, through which we come to 
know the whole life of the race. Aristotle's law of the ‘ purgation of the pas- 
sions’ shows how art frees the emotions from particular circumstances, and 
applies them to the common destiny of mankind. Art then has the psycho- 
logical value of liberating us from emotions whose outbreak in the real world 


might cause us to go contrary to the moral law. But there is another psycho- 
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logical law which opposes this. While art may purify the passions, it may on 
the contrary reinforce them. It can define vague feelings, render them conta- 
gious, and excite sympathetic justification of unworthy objects. The theatre, 
for instance, is capable not only of amending morals but of corrupting them. 
Bossuet and Rousseau both pointed this out. The question is whether art, 
when it reaches the extreme form where it corrupts public morals, does not 
cease to be art. Such art has pandered to a confusion between the truth of 
art and the truth of life. A genuine work of art arouses in us a sort of esthetic 
reflection which transports us to a realm entirely foreign to practical reality. 
Art which is not controlled by such ideal, esthetic reflection would seem not 
to be true art. True art, on the whole, is advantageous to morals. If one 
has moral education, one risks nothing from art. All things are healthful to 
healthy souls. Yet art aids morals only when its aid is solicited. The con- 
ception of an ideal is common to esthetics and morals. The virtues, too, 
have always been partially esthetic conceptions. Indeed all ethical language 
is full of esthetic qualifications. 
Marie T. COLLINs. 


Mechanism and Causality in Physics. Morris RAPHAEL COHEN. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 14, pp. 365-386. 

This study forms part of a forthcoming book on The Principles of Natural 
Science. The question under examination is whether the mechanical point of 
view is necessary for physical science. Preliminary distinctions are made 
between the physical and the mechanical, between mechanism and deter- 
mism, and between mechanical phenomena and those expressible in certain 
types of differential equations. The author proceeds to discuss three positions 
which defend the universality of mechanical law. The first of these is based on 
the belief that the classic science of mechanics consists of a deductive system of 
propositions. It adduces a priori arguments to show that all natural events 
should be deducible from these laws. To-day it is hardly necessary to 
examine the fallacies in these a priori proofs of philosophers, for we are in 
possession of facts tending to show that the principles of mechanics are 
not universal, but merely first approximations. Recent physics, for instance, 
is forced to assume that masses, beyond certain limits, do not remain con- 
stant, but vary with velocity. Similar considerations may be advanced 
against a priori proofs that all physical phenomena are mechanical. Such 
arguments rest on the fallacious assumption that all changes are in the last 
analysis spatial. Recent experimental work tends to show that mass phe- 
nomena may be of electric origin; so electricity may be more fundamental than 
mechanics. Secondly, there are those who defend the mechanical standpoint 
on faith, apparently believing that the mechanical view has been making the 
steadiest progress toward a complete explanation of the universe. The actual 
history of physics, however, shows that this has not been the case. Thirdly, 
there are those who offer a psychological argument for the mechanical point of 


view. They hold that physical phenomena can only be understood by forming 
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mechanical models of them. This again is disproved by the history of the 
discoveries in physics. Modern physics is provisional, pluralistic, empirical, 
yet thoroughly mathematical. It is suspicious of any dogma of eternal sub- 
stantial forms or ultimates. The old notion of absolutely uniform causation 
is giving place to the doctrine of statistical averages or correlations. The 
classic law of the uniformity of nature is changing, because of the dis- 
covery that in physics, as in social science, we never have absolute repeti- 
tion. Yet this does not force us to hold with Mach and Pearson that all neces- 
sary relations are merely mental products. The interpretation by empiricists 
cannot account for the fundamental assumption underlying scientific pro- 
cedure, namely, that the logically necessary relations holding between mathe- 
matical expressions hold of natural phenomena themselves. The significance 
of the fact that logical or hypothetical truth does really apply to nature has 
been obscured by certain modern philosophical dogmas. Among the most 
harmful of these dogmas are the following: (1) the notion that logical and 
mathematical relations are merely subjective; (2) that deductive reasoning 
is merely tautological; (3) that science deals only with the actual, existent 
world; (4) that truth must be organic, and that approximations or partial 
truths are not really truths. Mechanism, it is concluded, has failed as a final 
account of physics. Logical relations seem rather to form the intelligible 


substance of things. 
Marie T. COLLINs. 


On Certain Idealistic Arguments. HArotp P. Cooke. Mind, N.S., X XVII, 

106, pp. 165-173. 

The question under consideration is the idealist’s argument that matter 
without mind is unthinkable—that matter exists only in mind. The defense 
of the argument usually proceeds by an inquiry into the nature of the primary 
and secondary qualities, from which the conclusion is reached that everything 
exists inmind. Evidently the mind meant is that of the individual subject; the 
world may be said toexist in my mind. By analogy it is inferred to exist in 
other minds as well. Unperceived objects,and the world in the pre-sentient 
days of which science speaks, all are placed in the mind of God. But here the 
standpoint of my personal experience is tacitly givenup. Esse is no longer 
percipi, unless the argument starts by assuming the very point which it seeks to 
prove, viz., that all things exist in some consciousness. The Divine Mind is 
simply introduced bya leapin the argument. The idealistic inference from pri 
mary and secondary qualities merely amounts to the contention that onecannot 
have a mental picture of what is ex hypothesi unapprehended. It proves noth- 
ing as to existence. If, on the other hand, we consider ourselves in immediate 
contact with our sensible surroundings and disregard the intervention of the 
organs of sense, we have still other difficulties. Historically, it may be noted, 
Berkeley left us the organs of sense. But these then must be permanent 
sensations—sensations whereby we have other sensations—which is not true. 


Or we must presuppose the body, and virtually are brought once more to 
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Locke’s representative perceptionism—even though Berkeley identified 
sensations with the objects themselves. The idealist argument should not 
set itself up as an inference, but merely as a definition of terms. 

Marie T. COLwins. 


The Implications of Recognition. BEATRICE EDGELL. Mind, N. S., X XVII, 

196, pp. 174-157. 

The article represents an advanced stage in a discussion between the author 
and Mr. G. E. Moore. The subject is the implications of recognition with 
special reference to knowledge by acquaintance, as presented chiefly in the 
writings of Mr. Bertrand Russell. ‘Acquaintance’ appears to be the term used 
by Mr. Russell to express the fact that experience is constituted by a relation. 
Knowledge by acquaintance is distinguished sharply from knowledge about. 
Sense knowledge is typical knowledge by acquaintance. Acquaintance does 
not necessarily involve knowledge of this acquaintance. The present author 
asks how, on such a view, we can be acquainted with a multiplicity of objects as 
a multiplicity, when the subject is not given. Is the distinction between 
knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge about, fundamental? If sense- 
data are independent of our knowing, then what magic can repetition effect 
in cognition? All we can infer from retentiveness is that, by repetition, ac- 
quaintance with an object may be facilitated. One might claim that this 
facilitation had an inner side, but this perhaps might be merely introspection, 
which would either lead epistemologically to involution in the act of acquain- 
tance or postulate a completed analysis of the object, nullifying the whole 
function of acquaintance. The radical difficulty with Mr. Russell's view of 
acquaintance seems to be the impossibility of making any headway with an 
object of cogniton devoid of necessary relations to previous experience. There 
is never simple cognitive acquaintance, but always knowledge about; every 
object is ipso facto placed in relations. There must be reciprocity between the 
processes of cognition and the ‘this’ on which they are exercised. It is hard to 
see how a number of serial acquaintances, of the same content and order, could 
be constitutive of recognition; or how the exercise of sensing could give a 
sense-datum new significance. Mr. Russell's theory of knowledge by acquain- 
tance is not independent of his theory of the physical world. 

Marie T. COLtins, 


A Method of Distributive Justice. ArtHur K. Rocers, Int. J. E., XXVIII, 

3, PP. 400-424. 

In a previous paper the author argued that there exists no a priori principle 
of justice for settling the proper division of wealth. Yet the ideal lies in the 
direction of equalization. He now discusses a method for approaching this 
ideal. Indefinitely extended experiment will be required. But the essential 
preliminary is a mew psychological attitude on the part both of capital and 
labor: a willingness to set aside hostility and to accept a codperative basis. 


Coéperation must be worked out through a wholly non-paternalistic form of 
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profit-sharing. Class-consciousness appears in many respects a satisfactory 
means; but it must shift its emphasis from negative conflict to some positive 
end. Labor should begin to experiment in codperating with the better disposed 
employers toward greater efficiency of production, as a definite common goal. 
Marie T. COLLINs. 


The Idea of the State. C. DELISLE Burns. Mind, N. S., X XVII, 106, pp. 

188-198. 

The ‘idea of the state’ is the tendency governing political administration and 
popular feeling; it is a succession of insights rather than a continuous move- 
ment, and is rational only in the sense that it is in general intelligent. The 
neglected consideration which is the subject of this article is: ‘“‘ The idea of the 
state implies that the state exists for increasing the intercourse and inter- 
dependence between its own citizens and those of every other state.” To 
what extent is this thesis true? There are two main arguments against it: 
(1) Militarism, and (2) The concentration upon domestic development in 
every state. To the first argument the reply is that militarism is a survival 
from a period before there was a state; that the development of the state tends 
toward a widening distribution of responsibility among the citizens; and that 
the effects of militarism upon the organization of the state may be non-essen- 
tial. The second argument merely shows that one element in the idea of the 
state has been more fully appreciated than another. “ Analysis of the history 
of the state shows that (1) the common interests of its own citizens and subjects, 
for which most men agree that the state exists, can only be secured if the state 
also aims at the interests which are common to citizens and aliens; (2) there 
is an increasing impatience as state-life develops with the divisions and dif- 
ferences between governments and still more impatience with the militarism 
and periodic wars which delay domestic reform or obstruct ordinary conveni- 
ences; (3) there is a rapidly developing organization of the external relations 
of states on political (non-military) principles. Such indications imply that 
one element in the idea of the state is interstate political organization.” 

KATHERINE GILBERT. 


Two Types of Transcendentalism in America. WooDBRIDGE RILEY. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 11, pp. 281-292. 

Although American transcendentalism is suggestive of a peculiar native 
strain and was indeed set in a local mold before the advent of either French or 
German influences, these foreign nations have undoubtedly left an indelible 
impression upon the American transcendental movement. There is even a 
tradition that New England transcendentalism was ‘made in Germany.’ 
Recent investigation has conclusively pointed out that Germany did not 
directly affect leaders life Channing and Emerson, and that Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel were not known in this country until the sixties. The 
first type of American transcendentalism was Franco-American and was 


greatly influenced by Cousin, Jouffroy and Constant. But the metaphysical 
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position of these French philosophers was never accepted as a whole by the 
American transcendentalists. They could not accept the reign of any authori- 
tative, dogmatic system. The advent of the second type of transcendental- 
ism, introducing a distinctly German influence, was brought about after the 
Civil War through William T. Harris in his Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel were read in the original, and through the 
discussions of the St. Louis Metaphysical Club, the translations in the Journal, 
and the subsequent lectures of Harris and his colleagues at the Concord Sum- 
mer School, New England was largely won over to the recent marked sympathy 
with the German way of thinking. George Sylvester Morris, the well-known 
translator of Ueberweg, did much to introduce for the first time an adequate 
historical method in philosophy. Morris pointed out that the historic course 
of philosophy was an evolution, or rather a portrayal of various schools of 
speculation with whose divergencies it would be as absurd to quarrel as with 
the various schools of painting. This second type of transcendentalism was 


thus primarily Hegelian in its point of view. 


EpGAR DE LASKI. 

















NOTES. 


Dr. H. Wildon Carr has been appointed professor of philosophy in the 
University of London. 


The death is announced of Professor Harry Kirke Wolfe who for many 
years has been head of the department of philosophy in the University of 
Nebraska. 


Dr. Allen J. Thomas, who has been instructor in philosophy in Cornell 
University, has been appointed professor of philosophy, psychology, and edu- 
cation in the Connecticut College for Women at New London. 


Mr. W. Curtis Swabey has been appointed instructor in philosophy at the 
University of Kansas. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXVIII, 4: Ralph Barton Perry, 
What Do We Mean by Democracy?; William E. Dodd, The Struggle for 
Democracy in the United States; John P. Frey, The Ideals in the American 
Labor Movement; Charles A. Ellwood, Democracy and Social Conditions in 
the United States; Nahum Wolf Goldstein, Birth Control as a Socio-Economic 
Panacea; Benoy Kumar Sarkar, The Futurism of Young Asia; Margaret 
Jourdain, Air Raid Reprisals and Starvation by Blockade. 


THe HARVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, XI, 3: Rufus M. Jones, The Ana- 
baptists and Minor Sects in the Reformation; Woodbridge Riley, Early Free- 
Thinking Societies in America; John Wright Buckham, The Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary and Theological Progress; David Gordon Lyon, Recent Excavations at 


Babylon; William Jerome Wilson, The Unity of the Aramaic Acts. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycCHOLOGY, XXIX, 3: Paul Thomas Young, 
An Experimental Study of Mixed Feelings; Henry Jones Mulford, The Human 
Mind. A Suggestion as to the Constitution of Normal, Subnormal and Super- 
normal Mind; Margaret Otis, Aesthetic Unity. An Investigation into the 
Conditions that Favor the Apperception of a Manifold as a Unit; Garry C 
Myers, Some Variabilities and Correlations in Learning; (Minor Studies from 
the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar College) XXXIV, Margaret Montague, 
M. M. Reynolds and M. F. Washburn, A Further Study of Freshmen; XXXV, 
Margaret E. Cobb, Margaret Kincaid, and M. F. Washburn, Futher Tests of the 
Verbal Ability of Poor Spellers; XXXVI, Judith Cattell, Josephine Glascock, 
and M. F. Washburn, Experiments on a Possible Test of A2sthetic Judgment of 
Pictures; (Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Communicated by E. B. Titchener and H. P. Weld) XLII, E. DeLaski, 
The Psychological Attitude of Charles Dickens Toward Surnames; Clyde B. 
Moore, Notes on the Presidents of the American Psychological Association. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
XV, 12: Ethel E. Sabin, Some Difficulties in James’s Formulation of Prag- 
matism; A.I.duP.Coleman, “The Most Desirable Macaria;’’ Anna T. Kitchel, 
Idealism on an Azalea Bush: or Practise and the Egocentric Predicament. 

XV, 13: Phyllis Ackerman, Some Aspects of Pragmatism and Hegel. 

XV, 14: Morris Raphael Cohen, Mechanism and Causality in Physics. 

REVUE DE ME&TAPHYSICUE ET DE MORALE, XXV, 2: E. Durkheim, “‘Le 
Contrat Social’’ de Rousseau (suité et fin); G. Milhaud, Note sur Descartes. 


Ce qui lui rappelait la date du 11 novembre 1620; V. Delbos, L’Art et la Morale. 


Rivista pI Fitosoria NEO ScoLasTica, X, 2: Federico Kiesow, Senofonte 
ed il daimonion di Socrate; Guido Mattiussi, La via alla capacita della fede. 

















